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ROM-ROMANO EXPERIMENTS AT WARSAW 


BY S. RZEWUSKI 
SECRETARY OF THE WARSAW PSYCHO-PHYSICAL SOCIETY 


The following is a record of the experiments executed by 
Mr. Rom-Romano, on the 10th day of May, 1923, during a meet- 
ing of the Psycho-Physical Society of Warsaw, “ Warszawskie 
Towarzystwo Psycho-Fizyczne.” 

On the 10th May, 1923, during a meeting of the Psycho-Phys- 
ical Society of Warsaw attended by 60 members, Mr. Rom- 
Romano, a hypnotist known by his public séances in Warsaw and 
who was invited by the Administration of this Society, executed 
gratuitously the following experiments under the control of phy- 
sicians and experts, members of this Society. 

1. Telepathy with contact. 

Dr. Hlasko, acting as guide or inductor, holds the left hand of 
Mr. Rom-Romano acting as percipient. Exercise to be executed 
which is known to all present: to take a penknife from the win- 
dowsill and to put it on the table. Executed in one minute’s time. 

2. Telepathy without contact. 

Mr. Szmurlo, president of the Society, acting as inductor, 
looks for a while in the eyes of Mr. Rom-Romano, the percipient, 
holding the palms of his hands about two inches from the 
stretched out hands of the percipient; then the inductor places 
himself behind the percipient and follows him, holding his hands 
near the back of the percipient without touching him. Exercise 
to be executed: to turn the switch and thus put out the electrical 
light in the room. Executed within 144 minutes. 


Di tl 
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26 ROM-ROMANO EXPERIMENTS 





Note: During the deciding upon both of these experiments 
Mr. Rom-Romano remained in another room under the control of 
Mr. Trojanowski, member of the Administration of the Society, 
and was recalled at the last moment. 


3. Autoanaesthetization of a part of the body in a waking 
state. 

Results of medical examination: Dr. Hlasko, Dr. Kalinski and 
Dr. Knappe ascertain that the pulse-beat is 110, the reaction of 
the pupil is normal, the left forearm bears traces of punctures, 
made by pins the day before. On request of the persons present 
the right forearm has to be anaesthetized. Mr. Rom-Romano 
stands for a while with his right forearm stretched out and makes 
passes over it from the wrist towards the shoulder. Dr. Hlasko 
ascertains the rigidity of the muscles of the forearm and trans- 
fixes them with a hat-pin. No blood is appearing. After passes 
in the opposite direction the muscles become relaxed and a drop 
of blood appears. Mr. Rom-Romano explains that in this case, 
in his opinion, autosuggestion chiefly is at work, the passes having 
only an auxiliary influence; he feels pain only when he pays 
attention to it. 

4. Autocatalepsy. 


On the request of the persons present, the state of catalepsy 
has to last ten minutes. Mr. Romano asserts that he is able to 
induce in himself the state of catalepsy for any length of time at 
will. For the process of going into that state and for the process 
of awakening he reserves three minutes each. Before the begin- 
ning of the experiment the pulse-beat is found to be 100. The 
process of going into the state of catalepsy is performed in a 
standing position in complete silence; after a while of concentra- 
tion the process is marked by an ever more accelerated breathing 
and by a pulse-beat amounting to 180. After exactly three min- 
utes the breathing apparently ceases and the body, supported by 
two men, becomes quite rigid. The medical men ascertain an in- 
contestable state of catalepsy (rigidity of all muscles of the 
body). Dr. Hlasko draws a hat-pin through the left cheek of the 
subject. The pulse-beat continues to amount to 180. The sub- 
ject is suspended between two chairs, his neck resting on the arm 
of one chair and his feet on the arm of another; on the middle of 
the body sits down a lady member of the Society; the rigidity 
does not give way, the pulse-beat is 160. The coming back to 
consciousness, as ascertained by Dr. Hlasko, begins exactly at 
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the fixed time i. e., thirteen minutes after the beginning of the 
experiment, and lasts three minutes, being characterized by a 
breathing gradually more and more violent and accelerated and 
by a pulse-beat amounting to 200; slowly the rigidity of the body 
is passing, with occasional shaking and quivering, the breathing 
becomes normal, the eyes are opening and closing, the look is 
vacant. The whole experiment lasted sixteen minutes. The 
present medical men declared that the going of Mr. Rom-Romano 
into the state of catalepsy, as well as the awakening, bears a 
striking likeness to the agony of a dying man. Besides it is very 
remarkable that Mr. Rom-Romano is able to induce this state in 
himself at will and that all the phases occur strictly within the 
previously fixed periods. 

5. Collective suggestion in a waking state. 

Fastening of the hands. Mr. Rom-Romano asks the persons 
present to stretch out the arms and, as he counts and formulates 
appropriate suggestions, to bring them gradually together and 
to clasp the hands, tightening ever more the grip; he declares 
that persons who are susceptible to suggestion will be unable to 
unclasp the hands without his permission. From the persons 
present (not all taking part in this experiment) four yielded to 
the suggestion: two ladies and two gentlemen; one of these ladies, 
as was ascertained, had not only the muscles of the arms and 
hands contracted and rigid but also those of the neck. 

6. Individual suggestion in a waking state. 

Mr. Rom-Romano induces in one of the ladies a state of immo- 
bilization in a standing position. Further he asks five persons, 
two ladies and three gentlemen, among them the four persons who 
have yielded to the above mentioned suggestion, to take seats; by 
verbal suggestion and by passes he induces in one lady and in two 
gentlemen rigidity of the legs, notwithstanding the resistance of 
one of the subjects; the third gentleman has only a transient 
stiffening of the legs. Finally Mr. Rom-Romano induces a hal- 
lucination of the senses in a gentleman, suggesting that his nose 
is transferred to his knee. The consequent demand to blow the 
nose by wiping it with a handkerchief is executed by the subject, 
after a moment ‘of hesitation, in the region of the knee. 

All the above experiments with explanations lasted from ten 
till twelve in the night. 

Signed—P. Szmurlo, President; S. Rzewuski, Secretary; W. 
Kloubourtz, G. Prouiewski, Members. 
































THIRD SITTING WITH MISS M. BELLE 
CROSS* 


BY FREDERICK EDWARDS 


Time. 9:15 p. m., Memorial Day, May 30, 1923. 

Puiace. Dining Room, at her residence, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 
Sirrer anD Recorper. Frederick Edwards. Notes verbatim. 
Mepium. Adult; single; non-professional; no fee. 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


The background is the same as that of the second sitting, 
which took place late in the afternoon. We proceeded from that 
to supper at a neighbouring house and remained to chat for a 
little while. We then sauntered slowly home and after my hostess 
had attended to some domestic duties the third sitting began. I 
was most careful in all I said to give no clue to my identity or 
interest. It was not difficult. People are quite ready to talk for 
themselves if you only give them an opportunity. 


TEXT-VERBATIM 


PART I 


A 
Medium. I don’t know! But the impression is of a little dead 
child ! 
A little child! 
A little girl . . . lying on a small bed. (Pause. 
B 
It must be in a country place... 


On the edge of a village or small town ..... 
All country surroundings. 


C 


I hear like a voice that says,— 





* Copyright, 1923, by Frederick Edwards. See Journals of July and September. 
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“Why sit with the body of a dead child? 
“Do we not see the wondrous form that has emerged from 
that little body? ” 
D 
The voice is of two generations back of the child. 
It is the voice of a woman. 
She says that to a man and woman sitting beside the bed. 


E 
It is solongago..... twenty years, or more! 
I get no connection with that. 

F 


Edwards. Who is the woman? 

Medium. The grandmother of the child. 

She is so spiritual and high-bred. 

She stands so surprised and grieved over that grief. 


PART II 


A 


It would seem that this was the first thing of this kind enter- 
ing very closely into the life of this man. , 

The first entering thought of the tremendous thoughts of life 
and death. 

It is a question over which there can be no rest until he has 
found a solution. 

He has a mind that bores and bores like an augur. 

When it takes a question there is no letup until it has gone 
down as far as is humanly possible. 

That mind has gone on working and working. ( Pause. 

The question that seems to start in that mind is,— 

Why should life be given, if life be not left? 

B 

Edwards. Does this child want to communicate? 

Medium. Strange! So far, it is perfectly detached. 

It seems it might link to you. 

There is a fine filament reaching towards you. . . 

But it quivers when I try to get it. 

Edwards. From whom do you get it? 

Medium. I don’t know. 

It appears like an island in the sea. 

The child is so distinct tome... . 

Sweet, pretty, frail . . . like a flower! 
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C 
Edwards. Do you see the child growing up? 
Medium. I think they are leading me... . 
I am conscious that two lobes of my brain are working . . . 
I have my conscious process and this other detached thing. 
( Pause. 
D 
Ill see if I get any writing. 
I feel you have the same mental attitude as the man. 
The question is again repeated,— 
“Why should life be given, if life be not left? ” 
E 
Edwards. But you feel no bond of affection? 
Medium. I feel the mother’s bond so strongly. 
If there be affection in the other, it is overshadowed by the 
tremendous question. 
F 
Edwards. Has this child been a factor in this man’s life? 
Medium. It is curious. 
This was like an island. 
Now I see so many islands floating in the blue sea until they 
make an archipelago. 
Edwards. Do you mean that he had all those children? 
Medium. No. It is the universal experience. 
All these children who have gone on enclose a circle like this 
globe. 
They encircle the whole. 
Out of such experiences, and the questions, is coming the 
answer. 
I have an impression you have a connection with that man 
who sits beside the bed. 


PART Il 
A 


Edwards. See if you get the scene? 

Medium. It is over there (pointing to her right, in front). 
It’s a child’s bed. 

The mother sits at the pillow .... 

The father sits at the foot, looking at the child’s face. 

The features of the child’s face are finely cut... 

I get a glint of blue ribbon somewhere (points to her shoul- 


der). 
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I don’t think I have seen a dead child before. _( Plaintively. 
B 

Edwards. How many are in the room? 

Medium. I see only the father and mother and the benign 


spirit of the grandmother, . ... or two generations back at 
least. 


Edwards. On which side? 
Medium. The hand seems to reach out to the mother... 
But it may be of understanding of mother love .. . 
But chiding that they don’t see. 
C 
Edwards. Describe the room? 
Medium. Sometimes I see only one dimension. 
The room is simple. 


I seem to see a fireplace. It is a square room. 
One window has a lovely lookout. 


PART IV 


A 


Edwards. Can you follow the little body? 

Medium. The spirit points out of the window. 

That is where the child’s spirit is then . .. out free in 
space. 


Edwards. Now as to the body! 
B 


Medium. An elderly man comes into the scene. 
He might be a physician. 
He stands and looks at the little body . . . not on the bed 
. . but in a casket. 
Edwards. Describe him. 
Medium. He is a man who looks as if he might be sixty, but 
he is not as old. 


He does much riding in the open. I see the mud splashes 
on him. 

He, too, has those long thoughts as he looks at her. 

There is something winning about the child... 

She lived a short life but there was much love given. (Pause. 

C 

The putting away of that little body in the burying ground 

was in a country neighbourhood . . . . the country. 
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I should say it was in pleasant weather... . 
Spring! ! 
But there is a wind that moans and blows. 

D 
Edwards. Are you following the body? 
Medium. No. 
I see the body in the casket. 
The doctor first looks at the body. 

E 
Edwards. Then what? 
Medium. The neighbour women come in from another room 
where they had gathered. 

F 
Edwards. Then what? 
Medium. I see the outer door open and one of the women 
puts an extra coat on the mother. 
I can’t get the weather. 
One woman puts a coat or a cape on the mother . 
She is a comfortable-looking woman. 
G 

Edwards. Then what? 

Medium. The vehicles have not much style. 
H 

Edwards. Where is the casket? 

Medium. I don’t see any hearse. 
I 

Edwards. Then what? 

Medium. I see a country road .. . built up in places . 
well kept . . . then wooded, as if there were a cut or burnt 
overgrowth of a few years. 

Then there is a turn in the road that goes into a burying 
ground. 

J 

The spirit of the older woman is following with the spirit of 

the child, who is unconscious of what it means, and goes along 


wonderingly. 
PART V 
A 


Edwards. Do you get the name of the older woman? 
Medium. I get no name. 
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B 


Edwards. Who is with the child now? 
Medium. The older woman stayed with the child a long time, 
until she was called to other work. 
I get the young man with her now. 
C 
The child is slender, winsome, with a tender light around 
her. 
Edwards. Can you describe her complexion? 
Medium. She is wrapped in light. 
It must be blonde. 
Her eyes would be a blue or hazel. 
She is fair in spirit. 
D 
The young man with her gives a sense of strength and vi- 
bration. 
Edwards. Who is he? 
Medium. Her brother. But there is a great difference in 
the time of their going. 
E 
Edwards. Do they live together? 
Medium. Not all the time. 
They smile and say,— We spend our holidays together.” 
Edwards. Don’t they live in the same house? 
Medium. I don’t get any impression of that. 
F 
Edwards. What does he do? 
Medium. I see written, as on a blackboard,— 
LEARN 


Edwards. What does she do? 
Medium. On another blackboard is printed in big white 
letters,— 


Love 


PART VI 


A 


Edwards. Do you get any names? 

Medium. I get nothing but something like CARLIN. 
Edwards. Is it the girl’s name? 

Medium. I don’t know which. 
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I but hear a lovely, sweet, woman’s voice say CARLIN. 
(Pause; during which telephone rings. I leave the room to 
answer; taking my notebook along; then return) 


B 


Medium. I never had such a sense of being out in space, with 
a beautiful mantle of silence around me. 
I was getting a large “E” before me. 


C 


There is such love between these two. 

They are brother and sister. 

But the sister went out so long before the brother. 

But they met and found such spiritual attraction and har- 
mony in one another. 

He looks at her with such a combination of love, reverence, 
and possession, as it were; such as is known only in the spirit 
world. 

D 

Medium. I see the big “ E” again. 

They run up that bulletin again. 

It is a black square with an “ E” on it. 

Edwards. Get some more. 

Medium. “ED ...¥Edda...EDAWRSD... 

I don’t know! I get the big “ E” and the other letters are 
shuffled as in a frame. 

E 

Edwards. Try some other names. (Pause. 

Medium. It seems as if they took that down disgusted. 

I hear the sweetest voice, with the music of laughter, say 
“CARLIN ...CARLIN!” 

It is a name invented from some other name. 

F 

Edwards. Try some others. 

Medium. I see “EWAR™” now. The letters are all shuf- 
fled up. 

G 

Edwards. I understand that. Try another. (Pause. 

Medium. I don’t know. I’m not good at names. 

Edwards. This is very interesting. Try some more. 

Medium. The young man says this signal station doesn’t 
work well. 

There is such a happy spirit about them; like a game. 
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H 
Edwards. Can you get the girl’s name? 
Medium. The girl says, “ We change our names here if we 
want to.” 
She was like that! Such a spirit life about her! 
I’m going to try the alphabet. 
ABC...Cha... Char... lotte ... but separate 


ere 2 eee 
If they would only run up the picture! 
I 
Edwards. Let them run up the picture. (J have one in 
mind and visualize it very steadily.) ( Pause. 


Medium. The girl says,—* Don’t let’s do that any more. 
We want to send mother a message.” 


PART VII 


A 


They want to put that clear. 
It’s like two children planning a surprise to their mother. 
They are gleeful over it. 
There is something they would throw all over her . .. so 
pretty. 

They are real mirthful . . . it is like a surprise. 

B 
The boy slips back to conditions, passed not so long ago. 
He says something to the girl about mother being so pretty 
. in here . . . about the temples .... 
Something that he thought so pretty in mother .. (Pause. 


~ 
~ 


There is something he wants to say about mother’s hands. 

I wonder if she were once musical, but doesn’t do any more! 

Her work has been too hard. 

He doesn’t like it. 

He doesn’t want her hands to be abused. 

She once did something artistic. ( Pause. 
D 

Now I get that sickening impression I got in New York .. . 

Of somebody calling so for mother... . 


E 
Edwards. Where is the girl? 
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Medium. I don’t know. I don’t see her! 


There is a grey fog rising . . . a lapsing into earth con- 
ditions . . . that isn’t pleasant. 

It’s chill and grey. (Pause. 
PART VIII 


(She picks up the pencil and writes. When she has finished 
she reads it aloud,—) 
* You must find Morrison. . . 
! “Mother... 
i “ His mother... 
“Ee weet... 
“ He is alive 
i * Find his mother ” 
(It fills a page. I take it and put it in my notebook.) (Pause. 





PART IX 


Edwards. What is the thing they would put on mother? 

(I have now definitely in mind the material for a travelling 
cloak that she asked me to buy in New York) 

Medium. It is something soft, filmy, greyish purple... 
like Georgette . . . so soft... but it would spring out... 

Edwards. Oh! It’s something they have for her! 
Medium. It is something they would put on her. 
Her spiritual vision will be opened. 
| But they want her to have the surprise of an earthly dress 
like that. 
i Edwards. Do they want me to buy it? 

Medium. I don’t know. It would seem as if they were put- 
ting it in the mind of somebody else. 


Blue is the color the girl holds to . . . a blue lighter than 
the sky! 


A 


Edwards. Where were they this morning? What were they 
doing to-day? (I have Gettysburg in mind) 
Medium. (Laughing) The boy says,—*“ Trying to keep up 


with you.” (Pause. 
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B 

It’s all sort of breaking up. 

The fog is coming in. 

I see high muddy boots ..... 

Rows and rows of them... . 

Reaching up to khaki... 

Marching, marching ... . ( Pause. 
C 

As I see them march it is as though there comes from them 

a great wave of their thought not spoken . . . and their words 
are,— 


“A Sap O_p Wor.p!” 


COMMENTARY 
SPREADING THE NET 


Rarely will the reader have a better opportunity for testing a 
suspicion that must often arise in his mind, as it did in mine, 
when I read the records of other people. 

* Did not the medium spread a net for the feet of the sitter 
and lead him into it? A generalized statement or two for a start; 
an unwary answer by the victim; a few more shrewd generali- 
zations ; a few more unwary replies, and, before you know it, the 
medium has made a case, if she knows when to stop.” 

I have gone over many a record and seen how it was possible, 
from the affirmations and negations of the sitter, even with no 
other clue, for the medium to feel her way along, although per- 
haps she was not conscious of it. But the record was open to 
that suspicion. 

In the present instance the reader has a full account of all 
that was said on both sides. I think there need be no suspicion 
as to my tones and gestures. I am busy writing, as fast as I 
can, most of the time. As will be seen, I speak little. My 
remarks may not always be the most fortunate, as I am occupied 
and the occasion comes unexpectedly. But I try to be careful; 
and I keep my tones colorless and my face a mask from beginning 
to end. I think, if the reader will go through the record, study- 
ing what I have said and what followed, he will come to the con- 
clusion that the medium did not build up her case from my con- 
versation. 
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We will examine a little of it in detail. 
* * * 


Part One, where I speak only once, at the end. 

We will suppose that the medium, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has said to herself something like this,— I have been 
very successful in imposing a soldier on this man. But I have 
carried it far enough. If I go any further I shall get into trouble. 
What shall I do now? H’m! I have it! I will try him with a 
baby; everybody can recognize a baby.” So she begins. 

“ A little dead child . . . a little girl . . . lying on a small 
bed . . . in a country place ... on the edge of a village or 
small town .. . all country surroundings . . . a man and woman 
sitting beside the bed . . . twenty or more years ago... ” 

She commits herself rapidly, does she not; getting in deeper 
and deeper all the time! Anyone could place, somewhere, a little 
dead child and a girl; but with specifications of time and sur- 
roundings it becomes a little more difficult. The medium is fool- 
ishly detailed about the latter. If she had only said city or 
country, and let it go at that, it would have been so much safer. 
As it is, I have to place the deathbed scene of a little girl, with 
a man and woman sitting by the bed, twenty years ago, on the 
edge of a village or small town, with country surroundings. 

I grant that possibly anyone, by thinking hard enough and 
by identifying vaguely enough, might place such an order. But 
the medium is very ready, positive, and clear in her description. 
It is something really specific, with which I am challenged. 

The only contribution I make is to ask, at the end, who the 
spirit is. She can’t build much of a case on that. Meanwhile 
her eyes are closed and she is not watching me out of the corners, 
but really describing a picture that she thinks she sees; while I 
am busy writing and keeping an eye on her at the same time. 

* * * 


Part Two. The medium now proceeds to commit herself 
further by stating that this is the first time that the problem of 
death has entered acutely into the man’s experience and that he 
is of such a mind and temper that it becomes for him a question 
over which there will be no rest until he finds a solution. 

I follow this lead by asking if the child wants to communi- 
cate? I think there is no particular committal in this. 

The medium, instead of yielding to the temptation of sending 
messages of love and descriptions of life on the other side, with 
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lists of relatives, replies cautiously that, so far, the child has 
seemed “ perfectly detached,” but “ it seems it might link to you. 
There is a fine filament reaching towards you; but it quivers when 
I try to get it.” 

Let us think the worst; and say she is fishing now. 

I counter by asking “ From whom do you get it?” That 
seems to me non-committal and starts her on another tack. But 
it yields little. She says she doesn’t know. So far it is a draw. 

* * * 

I tempt her again. Do you see the child growing up? This 
offers her an opportunity to enlarge on the topic of growth on 
the other side. She can take up a good deal of time on this and 
give me an opportunity to study her eschatology. 

It is a failure. She repeats, “I feel you have the same men- 
tal attitude as this man.” Is this fishing again, to lead me to 
disclosure? 

I parry by asking if she feels any bond of affection? 

She replies that she feels the mother’s bond strongly; but 
“if there be affection in the other, it is overshadowed by the 
tremendous question.” 

Once more I tempt her. “Has this child been a factor in 
this man’s life?” I mean this to be an opportunity to enlarge > 
on the subject of guardian angels, controls, guides, and so on. 

It fails, so far as my intention goes. She sees an archipelago. 
I retort “ Do you mean that he had all those children?” It is 
stupid humor; deliberate; but I want to see the reaction to the 
shock. 

It fails again. She replies simply, “It is the universal ex- 
perience,” but reiterates, “ I have an impression you have a con- 
nection with that man who sits beside the bed.” 

An interpretation, quite legitimate under the circumstances, 
would be that the medium is feeling her way, trying to establish 
a connection with me, but not quite daring to affirm it. If so, it 
is also legitimate to conclude that I have given her very little 
satisfaction. 

On the other hand, to be fair to her we must also allow that, 
so far, she is really feeling the way. This is all she knows. She 
is not seeking information from me, and we leave the question 


open. Meanwhile she has committed herself definitely to a good 
many things. 
* * * 


For a really satisfactory treatment we ought to go through 
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this case from start to finish, with only one question in mind,— 
* Did this medium build up her story, bit by bit, from what she 
was able to glean from the sitter?” But the limits of space in 
the Journal will not permit it; because we should have to go all 
over it again, in detail, to establish the identifications. All that 
I can do therefore, is to point the way, and suggest that our 
readers do it for themselves. Take, first, what the medium says, 
before I speak at all; then step by step, what I say, and see if 
from it the medium could glean enough to warrant the statements 
she makes afterwards and so build up her case. If this is not 
possible; then there is some other source from which she derives 
her information. 


IDENTIFICATIONS 


And now, before we get too far from the details still fresh in 
our mind, let us ask if they have any basis in fact? 

Yes. Every one of them is true. We lost a little girl, more 
than twenty years ago, when we lived in such a place as she has 
described, on the edge of a small town, with country surroundings. 

It was, moreover, my first great intimate experience with 
death. Those that had occurred in my childhood had not made a 
deep impression on me; no more than they usually do with chil- 
dren save when they occur in the home, and in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. I had left home as a youth, ten years before, with 
my parents still living. During that time no near deaths had 
occurred and I was far away. Neither had they occurred in my 
wife’s family and we were far from them. During most of the 
interval I had not settled down but had been a student in various 
institutions. 


* * a 


Has she derived this telepathically from me? 

If so, several essential questions must be fairly met and an- 
swered. 

1. I had not been thinking about this little girl just then. 
My mind was rather occupied with the fresh Gettysburg experi- 
ence,—the first time I had been on a battlefield since my son’s 
death. I was moreover much pressed by problems that had arisen 
in connection with the work of the Society. 

2. The medium delivered all the first essential details, in A 
and B, before I was really aware of what was happening. There 
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had been no previous communications from the little girl to pre- 
pare me for them. 

3. What about the voice and the spirit of the woman “ two 
generations back or more?” Both grandmothers were alive at 
the time of this child’s death. Why did not the medium get this 
also from my subconscious mind and save herself the uncertainty 
she manifested? 

4. Why these tentative efforts to establish the relationship 
tome? If she got my state of mind, readily and surely; if she got 
that which was difficult to recover from so remote a past, one 
would think it would have been easy for her to have said,—* You 
are the father of this child?” Is it quite satisfactory to say,— 
“This is mediumistic finesse. She is playing with you and does 
not want to tell you too much at once!” 


THE DEATH SCENE 


Part Three. I now deliberately invite her to describe to me 
the death scene. ‘See if you get the scene.” 

She describes it accurately,—the child’s bed, the mother at 
the pillow, the father at the foot, the child’s features. The 
“glint of blue ribbon ” neither my wife nor I remember; but it 
was the favorite color in ribbons, because it suited her hair and 
complexion. 

Then the medium adds pathetically, as if to herself, “ I don’t 
think I have seen a dead child before ;” meaning in her visions. 

* * * 


I still keep the lead now. ‘“ How many are in the room? ” 

“TI see only the father and mother and the benign spirit of 
the grandmother ;” note the hesitation ““—or two generations back 
at least.” 

Most of the time there had been only the two of us; of course 
we knew nothing of the presence of the grandmother. At the end, 
in a hurry, the doctor came. 

* * & 

* Describe the room.” 

“Sometimes I see only one dimension.” I think she really 
means two dimensions, that is, flat surfaces. This is an interest- 
ing remark. 

Every detail is correct. The room was very simply furnished ; 
it was situated upstairs, in one corner of a fine old colonial house ; 
there was an open fireplace, which is rather unusual in bedrooms ; 
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and there were four windows, two on each side. On one side, and 
especially from one window, there was a lovely view of some 
private grounds across one street and up another. 

There is too much detail here for guessing. She could not 
gather it from remarks I had made. Is it then telepathy from 
my memories? I seek to test this in the next question. 


THE BURIAL 


Part Four. “Can you follow the little body?” I have the 
funeral in mind. There were three details about it which were 
impressive. Two of them I have distinctly in mind at the moment. 

Her first lead faults me completely, namely, the exit of the 
spirit of the child. I am not thinking of that; there is no con- 
tact between our thoughts here. 

Next, the physician. He had been present at the death. She 
had not seen him then. He was present at the funeral and prob- 
ably came in to take a last look at the little face. But I am not 
thinking of him at all now, when I ask her to follow the body. 

The description of him is correct. He was a country doctor 
and did much riding in the open. Mud splashes would be natural 
at certain times of the year; but scarcely at this time; although 
it may have been so. He was a man, grizzled, who looked older 
than he was. He was a thoughtful person; a friend of mine; and 
a vestryman of a Church. If I had been asked to describe him, 
however, I should have done it in this way,— Short, thickset, 
stocky; with a full reddish face and mustache; intellectual ; care- 
fully dressed; giving the impression of an educated man and a 
gentleman.” Her description and mine can now be compared. 

The child died neither in the winter, nor in the spring. The 
weather was pleasant. There were ladies, friends, in the house, 
one of them the doctor’s wife. I remember nothing about putting 
a cloak or coat around my wife. It may have been so, but the 
weather I think would not have required it. 

There was no hearse; we put the little casket in the carriage 
with us. 

But the three details, characteristic of this funeral in my 
memory, are not given. I will mention only one, to show what 
I mean, although I dislike giving such clues. The interment in- 
volved a rail journey and did not take place until the next day. 
There is no hint of this in her description. One would gather 
that we drove out of town to a country cemetery. We did not. 
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We drove to the train, through the streets of a country town. 
This ride involved no such scenery as she describes ; but the train 
ride, immediately after, did. The interment took place in a 
country cemetery, close to a station, and not in such landscape 
as is here described. 

We may sum up then by saying that what the medium says 
is correct, but her omissions are glaring on any theory of telep- 
athy from the sitter. The great things that I have in mind, and 
that are graven in memory, are not given. The whole description 
is unemotional, generalized from the previous settings; reflecting 
none of the grief of the family and none of the personal details 
that really count. Some of it may have been added from the 
medium’s knowledge of country funerals. And yet, there are 
other details, such as the absence of a hearse and the description 
of the doctor that show she has a sound basis in fact. 

What is the source? Is it I? Then why not the things of 
which I am thinking and that are outstanding in memory! If not 
I, then who? The child was too young to remember. Is it the 
spirit of this woman, who takes such an impersonal, but com- 
passionate attitude, and who took care of the child? The 
medium says she followed the cortége. Is it so? And still, why 
the omissions of the great details of the journey, which I have 
in mind? Does she purposely avoid that which might look like 
telepathy from me? Or is it that, under close questioning, the 
imagination of the medium is being overworked, and slipping out 
of control? 


SISTER AND BROTHER 


Part Five. The identity of the child is now established. She 
is the little sister of the soldier. 

The details are singularly correct, as far as I am able to 
trace them. The child was a blonde with blue eyes, almost trans- 
parent in the texture of her skin. I am dark, with dark hair. 

There was a “ great difference in the time of their going.” 


NAMES 


I have now definitely in mind the child’s first name, by which 
we always think of her and call her. It is short, simple, not 
common, but still not uncommon. There are pictorial and sym- 
bolical ways in which it might be readily indicated. Altogether 
it offers no unusual difficulties, especially with telepathy from me. 
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The attempt, at first sight, is a failure. It is not like the 
child’s first name and during the séance I could make nothing of 
it. Afterwards, however, light dawned on me. 

The child has a middle name, very uncommon, and probably 
difficult to get, if names, as the mediums say, are troublesome. 
This middle name would offer no symbols and only roundabout 
clues. But it begins with a “C” and it consists of two syllables. 
I am not going to give it; but I can hint at it in this way. 


The real name C...IN 
Medium’s guess CARLIN 


That is to say, the medium gets correctly three details, (1) the 
initial letter; (2) a two syllable sound; (3) “IN” in the last 
syllable. I offer this as no proof and draw no inference; but 
present it as part of the evidence. 

But the singular thing is, we never think of calling the child 
by this name. If the attempt be veridical, what is the explana- 
tion? Failure to pick it from my memory; purposeful camou- 
flage by the medium; real difficulty in receiving the communica- 
tion; deliberate avoidance, by the communicator, of the name | 
am thinking of, and employment of one I am not thinking of, in 
order to negative the inference of telepathy from the sitter? 

* * & 


The medium now gets an “ E ” which is the first letter of the 
little girl’s surname. This looks still more as if the first name 
were being purposely avoided, while the two last names are hinted 
at. But why an “E.” Why not the full name, which is my 
name? Is it still further proof of slyness in the medium or her 
impersonating subconsciousness? Has she really known my nanie 
right along and concealed it? If she can fish so many things out 
of my subsciousness one would think that one of the first things 
she would go about getting would be my identity; which would be 
so useful to her and her work. 

Finally she gets the name, with the letters more or less trans- 
posed .. . EDAWRSD. 

All my efforts to get the child’s first name fail. 


SOMETHING FOR MOTHER 


Part Seven. The child’s mother, when I left home, had asked 
me to purchase for her, in New York or Boston, the material with 
which to make a thick warm travelling cloak. This would, of 
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course, be some kind of woolen goods. I had had, as yet, no 
opportunity to do so. 

Now there may be no connection between this fact and what 
follows in this paragraph, where the children deliberately seek to 
induce me to buy for their mother a pretty present. 

It does not all come out at first. The boy takes the fore- 
ground for the moment. The mention of his mother brings back 
the memories of her and he speaks of her as being so “ pretty 
about the temples.” The girl would have no earth memory of 
her and the medium makes no such slip. But it is correct. 

Then the boy goes on to speak of his mother’s hands. All 
that he says is true. They have been lamed by rheumatism; she 
works too hard, but that is difficult to avoid in the country; 
plunging them in and out of hot water is especially trying; she 
once played the piano well and painted well; but the stiffness of 
the joints now makes the playing more difficult, although she 
attempts it. 

Where does all this come from, that is so wonderfully true? 
The medium knows nothing about my wife. I was not thinking 
of her a moment ago. I was trying to get a name. But the girl 
throws it all aside saying, “ Don’t let’s do that any more. We 
want to send mother a message.” At first there is gleeful talk 
about a surprise, “ something they would throw all over her . . 
so pretty.” Then, with the boy, come memories, and stern in- 
junctions about her hands. This is followed by a sickening re- 
lapse to the impressions of death and calling for mother; the 
grey fog rises and, for the moment, blots all out. 

Is this telepathy from me; or association of ideas and imper- 
sonation from her? I find either difficult to believe. 

Now, for the first time, there is automatic writing and it turns 
out to be another effort to get something through for “ Mor- 
rison.” 

I deliberately seek to put an end to it by bringing them back 
to the unfinished business of the gift for mother and learn that 
it is to be, not a cloak, but a dress, “ something soft, filmy, grey- 
ish purple ... like georgette .. so soft... but it would 
spring out.” Here we have evidence that it is the medium, seek- 
ing to put impressions into words. I have no thought of “ geor- 
gette.” I am thinking of thick woolen for a cloak. She has the 
impression of filmy dress goods. Where does it come from? Is 
it my impression, completely reversed, in order to disguise its 
origin? Probably some will say; “ yes ”; the impersonating sub- 
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consciousness of the medium loves to do just such mischievous, 
evasive, tricky things. 


GETTYSBURG 


“Where were they this morning? What were they doing 
to-day?” Once more I thought of the Sabbath peace of Gettys- 
burg as I had seen it that morning, and my mind filled with the 
picture of its green hills freshly clad in young summer, looking 
down on the fateful fields over which the light winds passed in 
silky shadows; I heard again the birds singing in the silence while 
the mute memorials kept the vigil; and my senses were over- 
powered by the heavy sweetness of the locusts blooming every- 
where. Then my thoughts turned and I pictured the crowds 
gathered around the speakers’ stands over the country; I heard 
the solemn music breaking forth at intervals and the voices of 
the orators; and saw the little knots of aged men, clad in blue, 
sitting down in front. 

My musings were broken by the laugh of the medium. 

* The boy says,— Trying to keep up with you!’ ” 

Then, after a pause, she said,—“ It’s all sort of breaking up 
... The fog is coming in... I see high muddy boots . 
rows and rows of them . . . reaching up to khaki . . . march- 
ing, marching .... (Pause) . . . As I see them march, there 
comes from them a great wave of their thought not spoken .. . 
and their words are,— 


*A Sap OLtp Wor.tp’ ” 


* * * 


My mental picture is definitely rejected and another substi- 
tuted in its place, if there is telepathy from the sitter. But here 
is the poser. My picture is characteristic of my mind. I love 
landscape and see it thus, continually. The boy was an artist, 
and much given to poster effects. The picture that she gives is as 
characteristic of him as mine is of me. Where does it come from? 


* * * 


The glint of blue ribbon, in Part Three A, when describing 
the dead child in her bed. “I get a glint of blue ribbon some- 
where, (points to her shoulder. )” 

I read the original report of this sitting from my notebook 
to my family, on my return home, on June 5th. We could recall 
nothing about the blue ribbon then; it was so long ago. But it 
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would have been quite natural for something of the kind to have 
been let into the little dress. 

On reading this manuscript over to them on June 23rd, when 
we came to this part, my wife remarked,—“ Perhaps I can ex- 
plain it, for something comes back to me now. Do you not 
remember that there was a canopy over the head of the cot? It 
was made of two materials; the outer, a dotted muslin; the inner 
a thin sheer material, of blue? ” 

This blue material might very well have been reflected about 
the child’s shoulders and given the medium the impression which 
she attempts to describe. We are reduced to the alternatives, 
either that she was guessing at something common to the adorn- 
ment of little children, or else that there was a veridical im- 
pression. If so, from whence does it come? Was it from a long 
forgotten memory in me, or did it come from my wife or daughter? 
When she spoke of it I could recall the canopy but not the color; 
but both my wife and daughter recalled it perfectly well. 


DRAMATIC STRUCTURE 


The dramatic unity and structure of this text are very evi- 
dent, no matter what our opinion may be of its origin. A single 
theme is taken and followed throughout. It may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The death chamber of the little sister. 
2. The funeral. 

3. Sister and brother in the new life. 
Efforts at names. 

Message and gifts to mother. 

Relapse of the brother. 

Recovery. 

Gettysburg and the answer. 


e 


Sra > 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOVEMENT 


This may prove tedious to the general reader but it is of the 
highest importance to the student; hence my insistence. What- 
ever the origin of these impressions may be, we are led to them 
through the utterances of the medium. In the study of her tech- 
nique it is highly probable that there will be important discoveries 
made as to the nature of the stimulus and the limitations under 
which it labors in seeking expression. We must not blame 
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mediums for what they cannot do, but pay more attention to 
what they can do. 





Here, as in the other records, we find a certain movement, an 
alternation from one form of expression to another, and it seems 
to follow some law. I am making no categorical affirmations 
about it at the present time; my data are not sufficient; but 
there is something here to interest us. 
























* * * 






She begins again with vision. She calls it “ impressions ” 
but it takes pictorial form. 

This is followed again by audition. “I hear a voice that 
says.” 

Then comes more reflective interpretation,—of the voice that 
speaks ; to whom it speaks; location in time; identification of the 
speaker; insight into the mind of the man. 





* * * 






This done, there is vision again,—the filament, the island in 
the sea, the child. 


* * * 





The medium’s attention is now called to herself, 

being led; her brain processes; an impulse to write. f 
Then comes the sense of the mind of the man again, and the 

bond with the mother. 


a sense of 





* * * 


Vision once more,—the archipelago and the interpretation. 


* * * 


Now the action increases; it becomes cinematographic, like 
moving pictures. So it continues through the whole of Part Four. 


* 












* * 









Then comes the vision of the other life; the sister and the 
brother together; some conversation is possible; there is an 
attempt at names and messages; the whole atmosphere is gay. 
Here again visualization is followed by audition, and, singularly 
enough, it is the girl who twice attempts to speak her name. 


* 





* * 






When it comes to mother, the boy sends a message, very clear 
and pertinent. Then, alas, invasion, partial impersonation, re- 
lapse, and the grey fog. 

Automatic writing follows invasion, as in the first séance. 
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My attempt to restore conditions is only partially successful ; 
the sitting comes to an end. But, when I raise the final question, 
with Gettysburg in my mental background, the boy has recovered 
his humor and my picture meets a counter challenge in one of 
his own, or, at least, one very characteristic of him. 

* * # 


All this latter part is of extreme interest psychologically. It 
is to be noted that the girl has no breakdowns at the thought of 
her mother; no earthly memories. It is the boy who manifests 
these. The girl is wholly of heaven; while the boy is still very 
near to earth. 

It is to be noted further that, in the morning, after he had 
written, “ The fog is rising,” and shown the merry picture of the 
dog and himself, he was suddenly overcome by the thought of 
Morrison and his mother. So here, joy is suddenly swallowed up 
in recollection associated with mother; and in the relapse once 
more appears the message about Morrison. This may be pure 
association of ideas on the part of the medium, but it is interest- 
ing, none the less. 


TELEPATHY FROM THE SITTER 


The adherents to the theory of “ telepathy from the sitter,” 
as an explanation of the phenomena in this chapter will have to 
take into consideration the following facts: 

1. The absence of all reference to the life of this child from 
her birth to her death. I was present at the birth and remember 
a great many things about her short life. Some of the pictures 
are especially vivid. Her mother remembers more, probably. 

If the medium has discovered this child in my subconsciousness 
is it not a little strange that she leaves this major block of 
memory untouched? Of course, one has to begin somewhere; a 
medium cannot tell everything in one sitting. It may have suited 
her purpose to begin where she did. Still; if she burglarizes my 
subconsciousness and wanders around in my association centres in 
the dark, I am still at a loss to know why she did not tell me 
more of what I knew of the little girl, as it was such excellent 
material. 

2. The believer in “ telepathy from the sitter ” will have to 
consider, although I do not ask him to explain, why it is that all 
references to the illness of this child are absent from this record. 

I am very reluctant to give details about myself that have 
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never been discovered by a medium; so much excellent material is 
thereby spoiled. But in this case I will. This child suffered from 
a sudden and acute illness in a very distressing form. My wife 
and I walked the floor with her in our arms,—the poor little thing 
rubbing her head restlessly from side to side and uttering plain- 
tive cries, that we were utterly unable to relieve. To think of 
those nights now gives me faint nausea. 

Now then, why did not the medium get this from me? In this 
narrative there is almost no reference to our anxiety, suffering, 
grief; only the cold reproof of a disembodied spirit, who stands 
so surprised and grieved over that grief, and says,—Why sit 
with the body of a dead child? Do we not see the wondrous 
form that has emerged from that little body? ” 

I expect an answer like this. ‘ Oh, well, it does not suit the 
purpose of the medium to represent your grief.” That is to say, 
she has entered my subconsciousness, or come in contact with it 
in some way, borrowed the facts, sterilized them of all my emotion, 
and re-presented them to me, in the cold austerity of one long in 
the spirit world. This is asking a good deal of my credulity. In 
truth, I do not believe it is the explanation of the situation. It 
is a wiggle. This medium is extremely sensitive, especially to 
human emotion, and tends constantly to relapse into impersona- 
tion. At the end of the sitting, as soon as the children begin to 
talk of their mother, the boy breaks down and the fog shuts in. 
If she is so susceptible to the boy’s grief, why is she not suscep- 
tible to mine? No medium has ever yet enacted to me the shock 
I experienced when I learned of the death of my son. If there is 
telepathy from the sitter, why not of the sitter’s emotion, which 
is the most contagious psychic fact in us. You can transfer 
emotion to a crowd quicker than anything else. Why not to 
a medium! 

3. In the third place, one will have to explain why it is that 
this medium does not impersonate the death agony of this child. 
She did that of my son,—violently. She spent the first sitting 
to-day trying to explain the battle over it; at the end, under 
slight provocation, she tends to return to it. Other mediums have 
done the same thing; and for others who have died suddenly, 
rather recently, and in the full tide of vigor. I have witnessed 
some apparently very painful scenes of this kind. On the other 
hand there is no such a tendency to impersonate the deaths of 
those who have gone gently and leisurely, in old age; or who have 
been gone many years. 
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I have never known a medium impersonate the death of an 
infant. Of course, my experience has not been large; I am simply 
stating it for what it is worth. The whole available literature 
needs to be examined on this point. 

It is easy to say, “Oh, the mediums have a convention, a 
stage craft, about this thing.” As a student, I do not find such 
an answer very satisfying, whether it comes from a professor of 
philosophy or a man on the street. It betrays an ignorance of 
the factors in the problem. Why should they have such a con- 
vention? In what did it originate? In my opinion it originated 
in just such phenomena as we are studying in this séance, where 
the medium is acting quite naturally and not following any con- 
vention at all. 

Now then; if she gets this material from me, these two facts 
will have to be accounted for. I did not see the death of my son; 
and she impersonated it. I did see the death of my daughter ; 
and she did not impersonate it or even refer to its causes. 

4. Advocates of telepathy from the sitter will also have to 
account in some way for the absence from the narrative of the 
following facts: 

(1.) Any knowledge or reference to a certain event which 
occurred within an hour or so of the death of this child, known 
to me alone, which made a very deep and lasting impression on me. 

(2.) Absence of important detail, number one, at the funeral. 

(3.) Absence of important detail, number two, before we left 
town. 

(4.) Absence of detail, number three, about the railroad and 
the rest of the harrowing thirty hours’ experience, when I saw 
that little case sitting around on trucks, etc. 

(5.) Absence of detail about the interment, which was very 
striking and memorable. 

(6.) Absence of all reference to the memories stirred up by 
the place of interment, which had not been visited for a long time. 

I might continue, but space forbids, and there may be other 
opportunities to return to this problem. Suffice it to say that 
although “telepathy from the sitter,” as an explanation of the 
problem, is now the refuge of many men whose names carry 
weight, I think it does not carry so much weight with those who 
are studying the problem closely, at first hand, for the simple 
reason that it does not cover the facts, or fit them, or explain 
them. I am not denying telepathy as a psychological fact; but 
it does not explain everything, and to thrust it forward at this 
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juncture as a respectable blanket hypothesis is simply once more 
to seek to cover our ignorance by an ancient superstition under 
anewname. We evade an issue by assigning to it the cause which 
happens to be respectable in our immediate circle at this time. 
This may be comfort; but it is not science. 


A CASE OF SPIRIT IDENTITY 


BY GERTRUDE O. TUBBY 


The Occult Review for May offers, amongst a number of arti- 
cles less interesting to us as psychic researchers, the record of a 
case of Spirit Identity by Stuart Armour, which we are pleased 
to report at length. Mr. Armour’s interest has long been known 
to us. He is an old member of the Society and indeed the present 
case is one upon which he corresponded with Dr. Hyslop, as I 
well recall, having assisted in the correspondence. 

* Years ago, while living in San Francisco, I became interested 
in spiritualism. After some months of investigation with several 
mediums both professional and amateur, I became acquainted 
with a professional medium, Mrs. Sarah Seal. This lady was 
quite elderly, about sixty-five years of age. She had a deserved 
reputation for honesty and plain speaking. In fact she was very 
much disliked by a certain class of Spiritualists for those very 
qualities, for she had more than once refused to sit on public 
platforms with mediums who had been detected in fraudulent 
practices. Her particular phase of mediumship was lecturing in 
a condition of trance, though she held weekly circles for develop- 
ment, and it was through my attendance at these circles that our 
acquaintance deepened into friendship. As her apartment was 
situated on a street near my residence, I often dropped in on my 
way home from my office for a friendly chat. 

** One day, during the course of a conversation in which I had 
been talking of my plans and hopes regarding some mining claims 
I owned in the State of Nevada, Mrs. Seal interrupted me to say: 
‘It is very strange, but as you are talking I hear a voice with a 
strong Irish brogue using a great deal of profanity, and the owner 
of the voice seems to be very interested in what you are speaking 
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about.’ I said, ‘Let the voice tell us his name, and what he knows 
about all this.” The answer came back, ‘ Phil Longford,’ and 
he informed us that while he was on earth he spent years pros- 
pecting around that very lonely desert district in which I had 
located my mining claims some months previously. Neither Mrs. 
Seal nor I had ever heard the name before. I may as well state 
here, that these mining claims were 350 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, in a desert, almost uninhabited part of Nevada, and the 
nearest neighbors to the mining property were two old miners 
living eleven miles away, neither of whomever stirred out of the 
district. One of these miners was an old Cornishman, James Say, 
who had been living in that part of Nevada for years. Mrs. Seal 
was an Englishwoman, who had lived in Kansas and then moved 
to California, and had never been in Nevada in her life. Even if 
she had been, it is extremely unlikely that she would ever have 
heard of an obscure prospector. When I was in there staking 
these claims I had tried to find out some of the early history of 
the district, for there were traces of earlier workings, but though 
I was told the usual tales of Indians bringing out rich gold speci- 
mens from this district, there was no mention made of any Phil 
Longford. 

* Through Mrs. Seal, I said to Phil: ‘If you were in that 
country years ago, would you know old man Say?’ The reply 
came, ‘Sure, I knew him when he was young man Say.’ I then 
asked, ‘If I wrote to Say asking about you, do you think he 
would remember you?’ The answer was, ‘ He ought to; but in 
case he forgets, remind him that I was known as the biggest eater 
and the hardest swearer in that part of Nevada.’ 

“The upshot of the matter was, I wrote a letter to Say stat- 
ing that some inquiries had reached me about the present where- 
abouts of an Irishman, named Phil Longford, who had been a 
prospector years before in that section, and asked him if he knew 
anything of him. The return mail brought me the answer from 
James Say stating that he had known Phil Longford well, but he 
had died years ago, and that a son of his was still living in 
Reno, Nevada. 

** Later, I became a member of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, and on the suggestion of Dr. Hyslop I had 
signed statements made of these occurrences, and these, with a 
copy of my letter to Say and his reply thereto, were in an envelope 
at my desk at my office ready to be posted to Dr. Hyslop next 
day, when the San Francisco earthquake and fire happened and 
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everything in my office went up in flames. The loss of those 
papers was unfortunate, as they held the evidence of one of those 
rare cases where a spirit had established his identity, being un- 
known in life to either medium or sitter, and neither of them ever 
having heard of him before. 

* A very lively and human spirit was Phil. Much to Mrs. 
Seal’s disgust, for she was particularly set against coarseness of 
speech, Phil always announced himself by a blast of profanity. 
After he got rid of the first few ‘cuss’ words he seemed to be 
able to proceed without them. His excuse was that when he got 
back into earth conditions his old manner of speech returned, or 
as he expressed it, ran away with him at first. I attended one of 
Mrs. Seal’s lectures one evening, sitting in the front row, and 
when she was passing into the trance state to give her lecture, 
Phil managed to slip into control instead of her regular ‘ guide,’ 
and to the amazement of the audience the lecture started out with 
some fine samples of mining-camp profanity instead of the usual 
scholarly introduction. The intruder was speedily ejected, and 
I was asked to sit farther back in the hall as my proximity to 
the medium seemed to give him the necessary strength to get 
where he was not welcome. 

“In conversations with Phil, through Mrs. Seal’s mediumship, 
he frequently puzzled her by his use of Irish expressions that she 
was not familiar with. He had scant respect for me, as he 
thought I was too slow in getting funds to develop the property. 
Once, I asked him why he was so interested in my affairs, and was 
told that he was ‘ tied’ to that district until it should be devel- 
oped. He had waited there many years, and finally I had ap- 
peared on the property, and after he had looked me over became 
satisfied that I was ‘the proper mixture of fool and shrewdness 
to do the trick.’ 

“Knowing he had a son living in Reno, I suggested that I 
write to this son to let him know that I was in communication 
with the spirit of his father. Phil said,‘ No. It would be no use, 
for he would not believe you.’ He added this prediction, however, 
‘You will meet my son though, and when you see the son you will 
understand what the father’s trouble was when he walked the 
earth.’ 

** A month or so after this I was sitting in a hotel at Reno 
waiting for a train, when a man quite drunk came in and walked 
directly over to where I was sitting on the far side of the hotel 
lobby, though the place was crowded with mining men, and said 
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to me, ‘I know you, but I can’t remember your name. Come and 
have a drink.’ I told him he was mistaken and that I had never 
set eyes on him before, and declined the drink. He was so in- 
sistent that I should drink with him that in order to get rid of 
him I accompanied him to the bar, where he seemed to know all 
the loungers. While his attention was withdrawn I leaned over 
toward the bartender and asked who he was, and was told his 
name was ‘ Longford.’ So I had met Phil’s son! 

* At the next meeting with Phil his first words were: ‘ Well, 
you have seen the son, now you know what my failing was. It 
was the drink. It is on that account that I am held close to the 
earth. That is what I meant by being ‘tied’ to that mining 
district, for in some mysterious way, which I can’t explain, my 
advancement seems to be bound up with the development of that 
country.’ He then added in his humorous way, referring to Mrs. 
Seal, ‘ Perhaps this wise old woman can make it plain to you, for 
to myself ’tis as clear as mud.’ ” 


EXPERIMENTS IN MATERIALIZATION 
WITH M. FRANEK KLUSKI 


BY DR. GUSTAVE GELEY 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ReEvvuE METAPSYCHIQUE FOR May-JUNE, 
1921, sy HeLen C, LAMBERT 


(Continued from August) 
Ill 


In our last number we said that the greater part of our 
séances with M. Franek Kluski were devoted to obtaining moulds 
of human members. 

These members, as far as could be judged by sight and contact, 
were so perfect that we were anxious to procure evidence of them 
under indisputable conditions, especially as in our former experi- 
ments in materialisation we had been unable to do this. 

During the months of experiment with Eva in our laboratory, 
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under our personal supervision and control, we obtained important 
results. 

1. We were able to affirm with certainty that the phenomena 
were genuine and were protected from any possibility of fraud; 

2. We secured photographs of faces which, by their perfec- 
tion of feature and details of the process of materialisation, have 
become and will remain classic; 

3. Above all we were enabled, through our experiments, to 
draw philosophical conclusions and biological interpretations 
which have not been refuted. 

On the other hand, all attempts to make imprints of materi- 
alised hands were unsuccessful. Therefore it was desirable to 
repeat our attempt under new conditions, with Franek. We re- 
sorted to the old method described by Aksakof (Animisme et 
Spiritisme). As far as we know this is the only way in which 
moulds may be made very quickly and at the same time perfectly. 
It is also the only method well adapted to metapsychic materiali- 
sations. Other methods are quite inferior; the use of plastic 
materials or soot may give good, but very incomplete results. 
Plaster is impractical because the exact moment at which a phe- 
nomenon will be produced cannot be foreseen, and because the 
hardening of a plaster mould is too slow. In making a paraffine 
mould a receptable containing melted paraffine floating on warm 
water is placed near the medium during the séance. The materi- 
alised entity is requested to plunge a hand, a foot, or even part of 
his face, several times in the paraffine. Almost instantly a mould 
adheres to the member. This mould hardens rapidly in the air or 
if plunged in cold water placed in another bucket nearby. Then 
the materialised part used dematerialises and leaves the mould to 
the experimenters. 

Later it is permissible to pour plaster into the mould and then 
to remove the paraffine by immersing the whole in boiling water. 
There remains a plaster cast reproducing all the details of the 
materialised part. 

Our arrangements conformed to this method but we did not 
use the tub of cold water to harden the moulds because we wished 
to simplify the methods of control. We therefore used only the 
one tub containing paraffine and warm water. This receptacle was 
thirty centimeters in diameter. A kilogram of paraffine floated on 
the water making a thickness of about ten centimeters. The tub 
was really too small and the amount of paraffine inadequate, 
which faults we avoided in later experiments. The receptacle was 
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placed on an electric heater but we were obliged to cut off the 
current at the beginning of the séance. Thus the paraffine some- 
times cooled too soon. In future we shall use a heater which gives 
a steady, moderate heat. 

Heater and tub were placed on a table in front of the medium 
and sixty centimeters distant from him. The experimenters 
joined hands around the table with the two controllers holding 
Franek’s hands. A dim red light showed the motionless silhouette 
of the medium. In all, we obtained nine moulds, seven of hands, 
one of a foot, and one of the lower part of a face,—lips and chin. 
This last is of normal size; the others are smaller than natural 
size and seemed to reproduce the members of a child of five to 
seven years old. 

The moulds were made on request. The process began after a 
wait of about twenty minutes and was completed rapidly in from 
one to two minutes and even less. This rapidity surprised us, 
for paraffine at the same temperature as the exterior air does not 
harden so quickly. It seems, according to the medium, that the 
operating entities are able, at will, to modify the temperature of 
the member and to cool it so as to hasten the hardening of the 
paraffine in contact with it. We give this explanation for what it 
is worth, and call attention to the fact that during trance the 
hands of most mediums often become very cold. 

The dim light did not allow us to see the phenomenon take 
place. We heard the splash of the liquid. The operation went 
through two or three stages. The operating hand was plunged 
into the tub, was removed and came and touched the hands of the 
controllers with fingers covered with warm paraffine; it was then 
plunged again in the bucket. After this the paraffine glove, still 
warm, but hard, was laid, usually, against the hand of one of the 
controllers. In this way we obtained two moulds, (Fig. 1 & 2) 
at the séance of November 8 (1st séance) ; two others (Fig. 3 & 4) 
at the séance of November 11 (2d séance) ; a single mould (Fig. 5) 
at the séance of the 15th (5th séance) ; two (Fig. 6 & 7) at the 
séance of December 27th (10th séance) ; two (Fig. 8 & 9) at the 
séance of December 31 (11th and last séance). 
We give only the principal analytical records: 


SEANCE OF NOV. 15, 1920 (5th SEANCE) 


It was during this séance that I moved my left hand holding 
the medium’s right, until they touched the medium’s ‘left hand 
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controlled by the right hand of Prof. Richet, in such a manner 
that I felt at the same time the three hands under mine. 

At the end of fifteen minutes we heard a distinct splash in the 
bucket of paraffine. Prof. Richet feels fingers covered with warm 
paraffine touching his right hand. Some paraffine remains on his 
hand. The process lasts a rather long time, about two minutes, 
and we have an impression that two moulds are being made. The 
medium seems exhausted. I turn up the red light and he regains 
consciousness. We have been mistaken. We find but one mould; 
it is that of a child’s right hand with index finger extended and 
the others folded. (Fig. 5) The hand is complete to the wrist. 
There is much paraffine on the floor and on the medium’s clothing. 
The weight missing from the bucket is 85 grammes; the glove 
weighs 25 grammes. 


SEANCE OF DECEMBER 27 (10th SEANCE) 


The control was perfect. The right hand was held by Prof. 
Richet, the left by Count Potocki. They frequently said aloud 
that they were certain of holding the hands. After fifteen to 
twenty minutes we heard a splash in the paraffine. The hands of 


operators came, full of warm paraffine, and touched the hands of 
the controllers. Before the séance Prof. Richet and I had secretly 
introduced some coloring matter into the paraffine which tinted 
the mass blue. We did this to assure ourselves that the moulds 
were made from our own paraffine and could not have been pre: 
viously prepared and brought in by Franek or anyone else in spite 
of our control. The operation lasted, as usual, about two minutes. 
We found two admirable moulds; one was of a right and one of a 
left hand the size of a child’s of five to seven years old. The 
moulds were of blue paraffine exactly the shade of that in our 
bucket. (Fig. 6 & 7). 

The weight of the bucket before the séance was 3 k. 920; after 
the séance it weighed 3 k. 800. 120 grammes were missing. The 
two moulds weigh 50 grammes. The rest is accounted for by the 
paraffine found on the floor near the medium, about 15 grammes; 
on the floor near the photographic apparatus three and a half 
meters distance from the medium, where he could not go. This 
last we did not scrape up and weigh, but there must have been at 
least 25 grammes. (The medium did not approach this spot 
either before or after the séance.) We also found the paraffine 
on the clothing and hands of the medium. 

See later the description of moulds (Fig. 6 & 7). If the 
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reader will recall the work of Crawford (Revue Métapsychique, 
March-April, 1921) he will see that our observations are similar 
to his. In his experiments of imprints in clay, he found clay 
after the séances as did we the paraffine, on the floor, the table, 
the assistant, and on the medium tied to her chair. Particles of 
clay were found even inside the medium’s shoes. We likewise 
found paraffine on Franek’s underwear. Tlie similarity in our 
results is striking. 


SEANCE OF DECEMBER 31 (11th SEANCE) 


Prof. Richet and I agreed to mix with the paraffine a soluble 
substance which could be detected by chemical reaction. After 
much hesitation I chose cholesterin. I poured five grammes into 
the warm paraffine (about 1,200 grammes). Only a portion of 
the five grammes could be dissolved sufficiently to obtain the 
desired chemical reaction. I obtained several reactions with small 
quantities of paraffine, enough to find that the cholesterin could 
be detected. This is the classical reaction. It consists in dis- 
solving a little of the paraffine in chloroform and adding sulphuric 
acid. This produces a gradual coloring of red which slowly 
turns to brown. 

The ordinary paraffine without the addition of cholesterin 
yields no color when thus treated. We had in this way a sure 
means of detection if the moulds were previously prepared and 
were not made during the séance from our own paraffine. 

The evidence of our senses was confirmed with mathematical 
certainty. The manipulations were made by myself, in absolute 
secrecy, immediately before the séance. 

The séance was in two parts. The first part showed insignif- 
icant results—a few lights, touches, etc. The medium was very 
tired and had been suffering for a week with insomnia caused by a 
toothache. 

After a rest of fifteen minutes the medium felt better and the 
séance was resumed. The bucket of paraffine was placed on the 
square table 0m.60 (about 2 feet) from the medium. Perfect con- 
trol was announced and I lowered the red light. We heard a 
splash in the bucket and waited eagerly. Warm paraffine was 
thrown on those nearest the medium, Prof. Richet, Count Potocki, 
and Dr. Geley. 

The medium was exhausted and on turning up the light we 
immediately saw two moulds lying on the table between the bucket 
and the medium. One is of a child’s foot, beautifully clear of 
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contour. It extends to the top of the tarsus. The second is the 
mould of the lower part of an adult face. Both lips, dent under 
the lower lip, and a bearded chin, are distinguishable. There is 
something like a wart on the left of the lower lip. 

We carefully examined these moulds and found their color to 
be the same blue as our paraffine which I had colored just before 
the séance. Another fact which we established proved that the 
mould of the foot was undoubtedly made at our séance. We had 
put an excessive amount of blue all of which did not dissolve and 
formed here and there on top of the paraffine in little clots. In- 
bedded on top of the third toe of the mould we found one of these 
clots under the paraffine. It is the size of a large pin-head and 
very deep blue. The clot is exactly like those which we found in 
the bucket. It must have adhered to the materialised member 
when it entered the paraffine and become embedded in the mould. 
This unsought and unexpected evidence is convincing. Also, im- 
mediately after the séance I took some small fragments from the 
edges of the mould, dissolved these in chloroform and on adding 
sulphuric acid the reddish tint indicative of cholesterin appeared 
and gradually darkened. 

A comparative test made with pure paraffine was negative. 
The liquid remained colorless except for the yellowish tint pro- 
duced by the action of the sulphuric acid in contact with the cork 
of the bottle. Our proof is therefore absolute; the moulds were 
made during the séance with our own paraffine. We can affirm 
this not only because of our methods, our precautions and the 
testimony of our senses, but also because of the blue tint, the clot 
of blue, and the chemical reaction. 

Before the séance the bucket weighed 3 kil. 735. After the 
séance it weighed less by 75 grammes. The moulds accounted 
for 55 grammes. The missing 15 [20] grammes correspond with 
the paraffine found on the clothing of the controllers, the left 
sleeve of Prof. Richet, the right sleeve of Dr. Geley and the left 
leg of Count Potocki. See photograph of our moulds, plate 1. 
All except the mould of the face represent the dimensions of a 
child’s members. The length of the hands is from thirteen to 
fourteen centimeters; the maximum width is seven centimeters. 

There are four right and three left hands and a left foot. 
These moulds all differ in the relative position of the fingers; and 
also, though to a less noticeable extent, in the size.* See details 
of photographs and description of plaster casts. 





*(I think he means size but he has used the ambiguous term 
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All of these moulds were extremely thin. According to the 
compass they were only one millimeter in thickness in dorsal and 
lateral regions. In the palms the thickness was from two to three 
millimeters and there were lumps of paraffine which showed that 
this had accumulated by the action of weight, under the hand. 
In some places the moulds were even thinner than the figures 
given so that they were slightly broken by the drying even show- 
ing small cracks through which a little plaster seeped when the 
casts were made. We especially ask our readers to consider the 
thinness of the moulds for reasons which will appear later. 

Our moulds are not perfect. They show, at the base, at the 
top of the wrist, (and in one, on the back of the hand) smooth, 
sunken places where the details of the skin are effaced. This 
defect is due to the entrance of warm water between the paraffine 
and the hand of the operator in the beginning of the experiment. 
In fact we found drops of water incorporated in the paraffine in 
all of these defective casts. We have ourselves reproduced the 
same defects in making moulds with a rubber glove, by plunging 
it into the water beneath the paraffine. 

Another defect is that here and there we find several coatings 
of paraffine superimposed. These defects are due to two causes: 

1. The receptable for paraffine was too small, hence it was 
difficult for the operator to plunge the entire hand into the par- 
affine at one time. Only two-thirds could be immersed at once; 
then it had to be withdrawn and again plunged in a different 


position in order to coat the part which had not been impregnated 
the first time. 


2. The second defect is more serious because it might give 


rise to suspicion of fraud; namely the introduction of water 
between the skin and the paraffine. This was due to the fact that 
the depth of the paraffine floating on the water was insufficient. 
This double error in technique must be avoided in future and we 
emphasize the necessity, in experiments of this kind, of using a 
very large receptacle and a great quantity of paraffine—from 
ten to fifteen kilogrammes. 

We have preserved only one of our paraffine moulds (No. 7). 
All of the others were filled with plaster, then put in boiling 
water to detach the paraffine from the cast obtained so that we 
could study its details, 


taille” which can be translated either “size” or “ shape”. 
. er 
The difference is rather important. If he had said “ grandeur ” 
or “forme ” one could be sure. H. C. L.) 
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The infiltration of warm water causes two defects. 

1. The details of the skin are effaced wherever the surface 
is wet. 

2. This region softens and sinks and a corresponding de- 
pression is shown in the plaster. 

We shall show, later, photographs of our plaster casts taken 
from both sides. These pictures are about the natural size and 
we shall dispense with descriptions of shape, dimensions and other 
generalisations. We call attention to the following important 
details: 

Mould No. 5: The position of the last three fingers, folded, 
with the index outstretched. 

Mould No. 3: On the back shows a series of longitudinal 
folds. These folds of skin, due to forced extension of the hand 
on the wrist, are remarkable from different viewpoints. The 
distinctness of the lines in the palm is noticeable. 

Mould No. 6: On the back shows all of the wrinkles of the 
skin. This is also visible in Mould No. 1. 

Unfortunately the details are less clear in the photographs 
than they are in the moulds. However they are sufficient to show 
that the moulds are perfect representations of the human hand. 
We have not pushed our investigations to their limit nor have we 
tried to establish the identity of the operator by the lines of the 
hand. We have, however, proved that the lines have nothing in 
common with those in the hand of the medium. In the medium’s 
right hand the so-called lines of life and of head have a marked 
characteristic: these two lines are separated at their source by 
from two to three kilometers. In our moulds these two lines 
merge at their source. The nails of the moulds do not resemble 
those of the medium and there is a difference in the relative finger- 
lengths. 


All of our moulds of hands denote the same origin. The lines 
are the same in all. But we expressly note that our casts are not 
of exactly the same size. No. 6 is smaller than No. 3 by about 
one centimeter in length. The photographic reproduction has 
slightly reduced the size of No. 3. 


(T'o be continued) 





SCIENTIFIC STANDARDS 


BY THE EDITOR 


The following article was written in the South, last winter, 
when the question with which it deals seemed to be raised. That 
there could be any question of lowering the standards when, to his 
mind, the problem was that of raising them, moved the writer to 
the expression of his own experience and opinion on the subject. 
It was not offered for publication at the time. Having, since 
then, become more responsible for the contents of the Society’s 
publications during the balance of the year, he deems it expedient 
to publish it as an expression of conviction and policy formulated 
before assuming the present duty, and which he has seen no oc- 
casion to change. 


The question has been raised as to whether the Society should 


lower its scientific standards in the interest of certain groups of 
people. 


What are those standards? 

The reader will find them set forth on page 3 of the cover. 

“1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and ap- 
paritions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writing, 
and other forms of automatism (as speaking, drawing, etc.), 
psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clairaudi- 
ence, predictions, physical phenomena (such as materialization, 
telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short, all types of 
*mediumistic ? and metapsychical phenomena. 

“The collection, classification, study, and publication of 
reports dealing with the phenomena designated above from first 
hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. Members espe- 
cially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data or to give 
information where such may be obtained. Names connected with 
phenomena must be supplied, but on request these will be treated 
as sacredly and perpetually confidential.” 

The investigation, collection, classification, study and pub- 
lication of such phenomena, “ from first hand acquaintance and 
seemingly in good faith,” are the scientific standards of this 
Society, as set forth in its purpose and scope. 
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There may be room for honest differences of opinion as to 
what all these may mean. One man’s method may not be that of 
another. But I suggest this, not as offering any loophole of 
escape. On the whole we understand what is meant by the above, 
No care is too great, no examination too rigid that will safeguard 
the evidence. We want to know we are dealing with the truth in 
this field, where there are so many chances of error. 

Is there any demand that the investigation be less searching, 
the collection less extensive, the classification less thorough, the 
study less intense, the publication less careful! I can only answer 
this from personal experience. 

The writer has spent almost the whole of his professional life 
as a clergyman in large cities, dealing with all classes of people. 
He has been the chairman of a school board, the member of a 
board of trustees of a Museum of Natural History and the chair- 
man of a University Extension Board that kept over twenty 
instructors at work in the city. He has therefore had some 
opportunity for gauging public opinion. 

Moreover for three years he has done nothing but Psychical 
Research work; travelling at his own expense and sitting with 
mediums. He has made a special study of Spiritualism and met 
many of the leaders, editors and platform workers. 

And he can solemnly affirm that never, once, in all this experi- 
ence has he ever heard anybody express the opinion that the 
American Society for Psychical Research should lower the stand- 
ards of scientific evidence as set forth above. 

Those who make such an assertion, therefore, are speaking 
from some experience different from his own; or else they are 
erroneously diagnosing a situation. 

It may or may not be true that there are strained relations 
between the Spiritualists and the Societies for Psychical Re- 
search; it may or may not be worth while to discover the cause of 
it. It may or may not be true that the Spiritualists are lax in 
their own standards. But that would only be indirectly in evi- 
dence. The question here is, not what standards do the Spiritual- 
ists apply, but what standards do they ask the American Society 
for Psychical Research to apply. 

The writer in all his acquaintance with them has never heard 
one of them say that the Society should lower its present aims as 
set forth in its own “ Purpose and Scope.” 

Neither has he ever heard anyone else, not a Spiritualist, say 
anything of the kind. 
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He has no knowledge of the letter-files of the Society, the per- 
sonal experiences of its officers, or of any questionnaire ever 
having been sent out to the members, or those who have withdrawn 
their memberhip, asking for such information. He can only speak 
from his own experience. 

* * * 

But there are other scientific requirements in Psychical Re- 
search which are not specifically set forth in its Purpose and 
Scope, but are implied in it. 

One is a knowledge of the clientéle. 

I may illustrate this from other professions. Take for ex- 
ample a clergyman. He spends three years in a Theological 
Seminary, where he devotes his time to study of Biblical Criticism, 
Church History, Theology, and other subjects germane to his 
profession. This is a part of his scientific equipment ; but it is 
not the whole of it. 

He has next to study his congregation. This too is science— 
the psychology of a group to which he is to minister. He is not to 
lower the standards he has acquired in the seminary, but he is to 
adapt them to the needs of his people. Here many men fail; and 
it is a scientific failure. Most young men err in the beginning, 
because of their ignorance; but those who have the ability, a real 
scientific spirit, and common sense, address themselves to the 
problem, humbly and earnestly, realizing that it is of even greater 
scientific importance than what they learned in the seminary. 

Here the battle of their lives begins and it is sustained to the 
end—to be loyal to their knowledge of the truth; to add to it; 
but also to weigh its relative importance and its applicability to 
the circumstances. 

Many a man has an excellent theoretical knowledge of medi- 
cine, but fails as a diagnostician; there are men learned in the 
law, who are not good counsel, good advocates, and who would 
not make good judges. There is no need for further illustration. 
The rule works everywhere. 

Now let us turn to Psychical Research. 

It has its clientéle—a membership of subscribers drawn from 
all walks of life. Psychical Research might have been started and 
carried on as a graduate study in our universities ; but it was not. 
It is for the universities to answer why. It might have been 
developed as a branch of medical training; but it was not. It is 
for the medical profession to answer why. It might have enjoyed 
an endowment like the Rockefeller Foundation and done its work 
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without paying attention to the public. But that was not its 
fortune. In the future it may branch out into all these speciali- 
zations and become a graduate study in psychology, a part of an 
ordinary medical training, a laboratory for highly technical re- 
search. These are all to be hoped for. 

But from the beginning Psychical Research had to turn its 
face to the public and ask for support; it has had to live from its 
subscriptions and the gifts of its members. From the beginning 
it has published a monthly Journal and yearly Proceedings which 
have contained the record of its work and also furnished the 
necessary contacts with those who supported that work. 

These are the facts, as they have been in the past, and are at 
the present time. To state them thus may seem to emphasize the 
commercial side, and even hint at an undue influence of the mem- 
bers upon the work, with an impairment, perhaps, of the stand- 
ards. 

Not at all. Universities are in the same boat. They are 
dependent upon students, alumni, trustees, benefactors, and in 
many instances public opinion. Whether these considerations 
shall exert undue pressure on their policy is the responsibility of 
those who have charge of that policy. There have been cases, no 
doubt, where society influences, politics, faculty, professional 
form, tradition, large benefactors, religion have been too strong 
for complete loyalty to the truth and frank expression of opinion. 

Here is an instance. 

There is a certain professor at the head of the department of 
philosophy in one of our great universities. He is very popular 
as a lecturer, with a wide range of subjects, from the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel to the political parties in Great Britain. 
It was the writer’s privilege to sit beside him at dinner on one 
occasion and to introduce him afterwards. 

During the conversation I said, “ Doctor, I had a very in- 
teresting experience recently. At eleven o’clock in the morning, 
in light good enough to read by, with no one present but the 
medium and myself, I saw an aluminum trumpet toddle across the 
bare floor, rise vertically in the air, assume a horizontal position, 
and sail around the room, while I followed it, allowing it to pass 
in and out of my hooped arms, encircling it above and below, 
before and behind, thus cutting off any contacts with the ceiling, 
walls, floor, or medium, by means of threads or wires. After 
several minutes of this, it remained poised in the air like a dragon- 
fly, then assumed a vertical position, and slowly descended to the 
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floor, where it settled. Then a voice like that of an Indian came 
out of the end of it. Meanwhile the medium was quietly sitting at 
my right, six or eight feet away from it, with her arms folded, in 
good light, talking to me at intervals, and commenting on the 
movements. Now, setting aside the question of the Indian’s voice, 
and centering our attention on one thing at a time; here is the 
problem of the levitation of the trumpet, that I can vouch for. 
It puzzles me. It is something new in physics. I wish you would 
come in some day and see it with me.” 

He replied, “ Edwards, I am Scotch, and psychical phenomena 
have always been common in our family. I know a good deal 
about this subject. But what do you think the Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, and other religious bodies would say to our board of 
regents, if they knew that we were dabbling in Spiritualism down 
at the university. 

* Oh,” I said, “ though you roar like a lion about some things, 
you are as diplomatic as a bishop about others.” 

There should be no censure for a teacher of philosophy who, 
for reasons of his own, declines to embark upon psychical research. 
There are limits to our interests. But, to my astonishment, within 
a week, the Sunday edition of one of our great newspapers carried 
a full page article by this gentleman on the subject of Psychical 
Research, in which he used all the authority and prestige of his 
position to pour contempt on the whole subject, at a time when, 
if I remember rightly, a famous Englishman was here lecturing 
on it. Here was playing to the gallery with a vengeance and I 
have since wondered whether the students in his department were 
given their philosophy with the same sincerity of conviction. 

Let me give one more instance. I have been credibly informed 
that in a famous work on psychology the mediumistic phenomena 
that appeared in the case were deliberately suppressed, for very 
similar reasons. I have no direct knowledge of this but I get it 
from very good sources. It is only an illustration of how con- 
sideration for the clientéle may be powerfully at work in un- 
expected quarters. It has been popularly supposed that the 
ministry was most influenced by the pews but I am beginning to be- 
lieve that the honors are shared by the other learned professions. 

It may seem at first sight as if my illustrations tell against my 
argument. I want them to do so. They both show an undue fear 
of the clientéle and sophistication in dealing with it. On the one 
hand there is the sin of omission; on the other, of commission. 

But just the same, the psychology of the clientéle is a factor 
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in psychical research, as everywhere else, that has to be reckoned 
with. It should neither be ignored nor toadied to. I have no 
knowledge that it has ever attempted to make the evidence in 
psychical research less reliable or subservient to any particular 
interest. If any attempt was made to do so, it should be repelled, 
whether it came from Spiritualistic or academic sources. It 
should be absolutely free to do honest work. 

But, on the other hand I propose to show now, specifically, 
how the legitimate interests of the clientéle might suffer. I am 
free to do this because at present I know very little of the inner 
workings of Societies for Psychical Research. My examples will 
be drawn from what has happened in similar institutions elsewhere 
and must be taken as having absolutely no covert reference to any 
specific situation here. They are impersonal and only of scientific 
interest. 

1. Psychical Research might be used for decorative purposes. 
There has been little inducement in the past but it might arise in 
the future as it becomes popular. 

2. It might become a refuge for the economically incom- 
petent. Certain professions in the older countries have been 
counted upon to take care of the young sons, with no particular 
fitness or liking for the work, but who have to be supported in a 
good social status. Public institutions and charities in this coun- 
try have faced similar problems. Under more or less remote su- 
pervision, with no tests in profits or production, and with many 
inducements for those responsible to keep the peace, all organi- 
zations supported by taxes, bequests, gifts and dues collected from 
people at a distance, tend to settle down into homes for the staff 
to the detriment of the work and the clientéle. 

3. It might be narrowed to the point of view of a small 
group to the disregard of the interests of the larger number. 
This might come about unconsciously, through the burden of re- 
sponsibility or the assumption that this point of view is the 
proper one. This happens all the time in politics, in churches, 
and other organizations, and it might very well happen in psy- 
chical research. One has heard, for instance, of the parson 
preaching with his eye on the squire, while the congregation paid 
his salary. That is what I mean. 

4. It might be exploited by individuals with a mania for sit- 
ting with mediums, for making reputations, for seeing themselves 
in print, not to the advancement of science, but to its detriment. 
I have instanced now some very common ways in which the 
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relation of the administration to the clientéle affects the character 
of the work. It is quite possible that undue pressure from the 
clientéle might have a deleterious influence. It is quite possible 
also for the influence of one person or a small group of persons to 
have the same effect. Indeed, it is easier, because of the difficulties 
of consulting the whole. 

It might be said that we should go ahead and tell the truth 
without consulting anybody. This also might be said as perti- 
nently to a church or a university. But it is easier said than 
done. Indeed I do not think it ought to be done; the truth can 
be told without ignoring the audience. 

It is too readily assumed that the public is always wrong; 
that democracies are not to be trusted. I think it would be just 
as easy to show that in science, religion, and government, small 
entrenched groups have been as blind to the truth and used their 
power as mischievously as the populace. Take the story of 
Christ, for example. Who crucified him? What happened to the 
report of the committee of the London Dialectical Society? What 
has been the attitude of orthodox science and psychology to this 
very subject? 

I believe I speak for the majority of the members, of whom I 
am one, when I say that we want the scientific standards main- 
tained and facts and results upon which we can rely. I believe 
I speak for them also when I say that we are practising no 
self-denying ordinance in our membership and that we are not 
paying our dues simply for the benefit of posterity or the elect 
few. We also are interested and we believe we are capable of 
comprehending the truth when it is presented to us in intelligible 
form. 

It is not granted in the premises that the material of psychical 
research is peculiarly unintelligible or that it ceases to be scientific 
when it is brought within the reach of the average person. We 
know that Huxley and many of the most brilliant scientific leaders 
in Great Britain were able to lecture interestingly and profitably 
to audiences of working men, without abatement of their scientific 
standards and dignity. It was a matter of a democratic interest 
and knowing how. 

The public does not ask to have psychical research printed in 
words of one syllable or condensed into tabloid form, but if intelli- 
gent consideration of the reader’s time and comfort can make it 
pleasing to the eye, interesting in presentation, and reasonably 
brief, it ought to be done and it is scientific to do it. 
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I am not hinting that it is not done. I refuse to be drawn into 
argument on that score. I content myself with saying that the 
scientific standards of psychical research involve the problems of 
presentation and publication—that is the psychological study of 
the clientéle. This means, not the cheapening of the truth, but 
the publishing of it; not the lesser study of it, but the deeper, in 
order to bring it within the reach of a wider circle of human needs. 
It is much easier to make electric light in a laboratory than to 
light a city; to say a few words through a telephone from one 
laboratory to another, than to put one into every home in the 
land; much simpler to insure a few select lives than to work out 
the actuarial tables that will do justice and provide for the 
security of millions. 

He has thought very superficially who has not perceived that 
some of the greatest scientific problems lie between the initial dis- 
covery of a truth and its practical applications. It would be 
fatal to have the opinion go abroad that our facts were not to be 
trusted; equally fatal to foster the impression that psychical re- 
search is a new kind of occultism or esotericism, transferred from 
the cloister to the laboratory, and that a new class of adepts and 
initiates had grown up among us, known as psychical researchers. 


Our reports are no Kabala. The health and sanity of this 


movement require the open air and public understanding. 
* * * 


This brings into the foreground a third important factor in 
psychical research,—the personality of the researcher. 

Nowhere is there required of a man more experience, more 
human understanding, and more common sense beside his techni- 
cal training. 

In all the sciences, one man may be excellent in the laboratory 
but a failure in exposition. A man must be able to do both in 
psychical research, where he has to publish his results for rather 
general reading. 

But this is not a science built on laboratory experiments with 
inorganic material. Mediums are human beings and very unusual 
ones. In material mediumship it has been said that it does not 
matter whether you are a believer or a sceptic, hostile or friendly. 
This is not wholly so and the most successful experimenters say 
that the conditions created by the sitters are important factors. 

I have only had experience in mental mediumship, and there I 
am quite positive that the attitude of the sitter has a great deal 
to do with it. I do not mean that one has to be an easy mark to 
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be a successful sitter. Far from it. But I have had excellent 
results with mediums from whom certain other people could get 
nothing. There was something in their temperament that pre- 
vented it. Not everyone makes a good interviewer or is able to 
put others at their ease and draw them out. Something of this 
quality enters into successful research. Mediums say that some 
people “freeze them”; in their presence they “shut up like 
clams ”; they can do nothing for them. This may be exasper- 
ating, but it is very common in everyday life. Public speakers 
have found themselves facing audiences that made them self-con- 
scious, ill at ease, and put them on the defensive; others on the 
contrary have inspired them to do their best. Mental mediumship, 
as I have known it, is a creative act, allied to the other arts, 
whatever may lie back of it, and the attitude of the sitter greatly 
helps or hinders the results. Not every Shakespearean scholar is 
an actor or a lecturer; not every theologian makes a good parish 
priest or confessor; and not every psychologist makes a good 
researcher. 

There are many other personal factors, also, which enter into 
the scientific result. 

In psychical research the reader ought to know a good deal 
about the researcher; and the researcher ought to know a good 
deal more about himself. 

But, alas! How often the shoemaker’s children are without 
shoes; the physician can diagnose his patients but not himself ; 
the parson confess the sins of the world, but not his own. What 
then about the psychologist; is he exempt? Is there any magic 
by which the study of psychology reveals him to himself? 

Pride, self-will, vanity, ambition, servility, cantankerousness, 
duplicity—these are in human nature. Education does not eradi- 
cate them; they are to be found in every rank, profession, and 
calling. In some scientific work the processes are so mechanical 
that, given accuracy, the personal equation does not mean so 
much. But not so in psychical research, which has human beings 
at each end, and is as personal as casework in associated charity. 

Let me be specific again. On the first of January, 1920. I 
left parochial work to devote my whole time to this investigation. 
It was for me a graduate course. Many paths were open to me. 
I was tempted to go to Europe to study the men, mediums, and 
methods there. London had great attractions; there was so much 
being done there. But after consideration I made up my mind 
to go out into the wilderness and drop out of sight; to collect my 
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own material and study mediums, men, and movements impartially, 
incognito, without official responsibility, and draw my own con- 
clusions. 

For three years now I have done nothing else. I have learned 
a great many things and met a great many psychical researchers, 
none of them officially connected with the American or English 
Society. So much the better. The latter have only a few people 
at work, whereas psychical research itself has become in certain 
quarters almost as popular as golf. 

Not all of them, of course, are people of trained minds. On 
the other hand many of them are—clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, teachers, bankers, successful business men, and women 
of culture and experience. Many of them have been at it for a 
lifetime. Their memories of mediums go back to the early days. 
Some of them have seen more than I had ever dreamed it possible 
for human beings to see and what is being published now for the 
European laboratories only confirms their testimony. They may 
not have had an academic background of psychology or a thor- 
ough knowledge of the literature of the societies, but they had 
something else—long experience and a practical knowledge of 
mediums and the phenomena. When I compare them with the type 
of trained investigators that will probably be produced in response 
to the demand, the difference seems very much like that between 
the graduate from a school of technology, and some wise old 
contractor, with a lifetime of experience behind him. Both are 
to be respected; and each has much to learn of the other. 

From my own observation and from the invariable testimony 
of the men I have met, far more experienced in the work than I, 
one conclusion has been forced upon me, viz., that in no work do 
temperament, character, manners, and personality play a more 
important part than in psychical research. 

Let me tell a story of a person whom I do not know and of 
whom it may not even be true. But it serves to illustrate the 
truth. A woman of his acquaintance was telling me about him. 
Gay, brilliant, erudite, charming, he is very much interested in 
psychical research and keenly critical of other men’s work. The 
testimony of no witness seemed, quite to satisfy him, and yet, 
added the lady laughingly, he can’t tell the truth about anything 
himself, to save his life. A lover of paradox and pose, with talent 
for the centre of the stage, no tale of himself or his friends is told 
unadorned. Even were this not true of this person it is true of 
human character. I have known men whose vanity made them 
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hypercritical of others and gave them also an exaggerated notion 
of themselves. No vain man could ever quite tell the truth; not 
even in psychical research. 

But, it may be said, these are cases of amateurs, not of pro- 
fessional researchers. Certainly. 

* * * 

In the Traité de Métapsychique, pages 10 and 11, Alcan’s 
edition, 1922, Richet makes the following remarks: 

“ What is incontestible is that the observers and authors who 
are engaged in metapsychics have a very grievous tendency to 
consider their observations as alone exact, and to reject absolutely 
the others. 'Thus—with exceptions, of course—when one is oc- 
cupied much and exclusively with telepathy and subjective meta- 
psychics, one attaches a preponderating importance to subjective 
metapsychics and refuses to admit the phenomena of telekinesis 
and ectoplasm, however well established they may be. 

“This is the case with many eminent members of the English 
Society for Psychical Research. They are very easily satisfied 
when it is a question of mental transmission, although that may 
be explicable sometimes by coincidences ; but, when it is a question 


of physical phenomena, they exact impossible proofs, even when 
they are useless in the demonstrations. 


“Inversely, an experimenter, who believes he has seen a ma- 
terialisation, tho superficially studied, considers it as very well 
established, but he shows an exaggerated and ridiculous severity 
towards transmission of thought, or the materialisations described 
by other observers, possibly as competent as himself. 

“When a phenomenon is unusual, one does not admit it unless 
one has verified it himself, even when one is accessible to new truth. 

“It seems nevertheless that we ought all to be less personal, 
and that our criticism, however severe it may be—and ought to be 
—ghould seek to exercise itself as much, if not more, on our own 
experiences, as on those of other people. 

“Tf I permit myself to criticize the mentality of savants in 
the work of metapsychics, it is because I have committed the same 
error myself. I have not followed the processes of work employed 
in the other sciences. Before studying the hooks, I have experi- 
mented. I have thus begun by making for myself a personal con- 
viction (which was not at all bookish). It is only later that I 
have read and meditated on the works of experimenters, ancient 
and modern, who have given themselves to these researches. Then 
I have been in truth stupefied before the quantity and rigor of 
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the proofs. So that, through my own experiments and through 
the experiments of others, I have ended by acquiring the profound 
conviction that metapsychics is a science, and a true science, and 
that it is necessary to treat it as one treats all the sciences, 
methodically, laboriously, reverently.” 

All of which from an acknowledged master in science, supports 
the writer’s contention, that human nature is prevalent every- 
where, and that the personal equation is one of the paramount 
scientific factors in psychical research. 


THE PRICE-HOPE CASE 


BY FRED BARLOW 


HON. SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
SUPERNORMAL PICTURES, BRYNTIRION, SPRING- 
FIELD ROAD, MOSELY, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


The article on the Price-Hope case in the June Journal of 
the American S. P. R. presents a curious psychological problem. 
Dr. Prince is anxious to be fair and is “ conscious of no preju- 
dice ” but the cloven hoof of subconscious prejudice peeps out on 
every page. It is either unconscious bias, or a regrettable lack of 
knowledge of the facts of the case, that has caused Dr. Prince to 
relate just that portion of the history of the case that suited his 
argument. The whole of the facts put a very different complexion 
on the matter than would be gathered from the article in question. 

We will not quarrel over the historical outline up to the middle 
cf page 306, where the photographs are taken and the plates 
developed. The account then states that the plate showing the 
extraneous face was afterwards sent anonymously to the S. P. R. 
and that this plate and the other in the same slide were thinner 
and of a different color from those brought to the sitting. 

Thus endeth the history according to our esteemed friend. 
With your kind permission, Mr. Editor, we will make a rather 
important correction and continue the story. It is incorrect to 
say that the plate showing the extraneous face was afterwards 
sent to the S. P. R. by some unknown person. This plate was 
retained in the possession of the B. C. P. S. and from the nature 
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of the markings on same I am convinced that it shows a genuine 
psychic effect. 

At the end of May, 1922, the S. P. R. issued the Report in 
their Journal. This Report stated that one of the two plates 
Hope was supposed to have changed, had come into the hands of 
the Society. Almost immediately on the publication of the Report 
a letter was sent by the B. C. P. S. and the S. S. S. P. to the 
S. P. R. inviting them to form a joint committee to investigate 
the charge. This proposal was turned down by the S. P. R. Five 
months after the publication of their Report, and only after re- 
peated and heavy pressure had been brought to bear on them, the 
S. P. R. advised a small committee that on March 4th, (eight 
days after the Price experiment) they had received an anonymous 
packet containing four undeveloped plates. On development one 
of these proved to be one of the two missing Price marked plates. 
Further information was then divulged regarding a second anony- 
mous packet received by the S. P. R. on March 31st. This con- 
tained trick apparatus, some poor fakes and a note which read, 
“TI would have sent these before but was afraid Hope would miss 
them—they were found in his room with the plates I sent you 
before. Don’t write to Madame again as she is getting suspicious. 
I shan’t write again.” 

So much for the history of the case and now a few comments 
which will be kept as brief as possible. Knowing nothing of the 
anonymous packages and writing on the evidences then before me, 
it is true that I concluded that Hope had unconsciously substi- 
tuted the slide. Subsequent events, however, caused me consider- 
ably to modify my original views on this matter and I now firmly 
believe that instead of being an innocent culprit Hope has been 
the victim of a foul plot. He knew nothing of the marked plates, 
or from whence the test was instigated, until months after the 
experiment. It is quite obvious that the person who sent the 
crude fakes, the marked plate and anonymous notes to the S. P. R. 
was one of Hope’s enemies. It is equally obvious that this person 
knew of the S. P. R. test, because he or she returned the marked 
plate to its original source. It is important to realise just what 
this means. Neither Hope nor his friends knew anything about 
this test until months after it had taken place. Surely, it does 
not require much common sense to deduce that this anonymous 
person must have been someone at the S. P. R. end who has not 
only done Hope a grave injustice but has also played a trick upon 
Messrs. Price and Dingwall. 
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As soon as this possibility was realised attempts were made to 
obtain a sight of the original plate wrappings. These were 
handed over by Mr. Dingwall on November 4th, but, unfortu- 
nately, were not carefully examined by Mr. McKenzie until the 
next day. Inspection then revealed that the package had un- 
doubtedly been disturbed. This further exculpates Hope and 
points to someone at the S. P. R. end as being the offender, 
Messrs. Price, Dingwall and Seymour are prominent members of 
the Magic Circle. In this Society are those who by hook or by 
crook are out to damn psychic photography. This is not idle 
talk, it is positive fact. If we could be quite sure that the only 
people possessing any knowledge of the Price packet before the 
experiment were those mentioned by Dr. Prince, on page 307, it 
would be “ hard to avoid the inference ” he suggests—but can we 
be sure? Could, at least, eight people keep a “ secret ” secret for 
nearly a month?—Possible but very improbable. 

The upshot of the whole affair is that the Price case rests 
entirely on the question of the substitution of the slide. If Mr. 
Harry Price had any doubts on this point the whole fabric falls 
to the ground. That he did have these doubts we will prove. The 
marks he intended to make were merely pin pricks. He does not 
say that he actually saw them—presumably he did not. He 
merely supposed they were there and he supposed that Hope 
changed the slide. He was not sure about it—quite the reverse, 
because he states that when they came to develop the plates he 
was keeping an anxious look out for the marks on these plates. 
If he was sure the plates had been changed he would not keep a 
look out for marks he knew would not be there? Note the incon- 
sistency and yet it is on such a slender thread as this, on a mere 
supposition, that an attempt is made to blast the reputation of a 
honest man—and I am as sure of Hope’s conscious honesty as I 
am of that of my nearest friends. 

There is a big temptation to reply in detail to the points 
raised by Dr. Prince but fear of the Editor’s blue pencil and 
respect for the patience of the reader act as a preventive. I may 
say, however, that in my presence, on more than one occasion, s00n 
after the publication of the Price report, Hope expressed his 
willingness to afford the “ opposition ” experiments under their 
own conditions. He was even keen on it but, very rightly, his 
friends insisted that the full story should be published in regard 
to the mystery plate. This was not done until five months after 
the publication of the report and most of his friends consider that 
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this absolves him from the promise. Meanwhile, many hard and 
foolish things have been said on both sides and the breach seems 
irreparable. Personally, I have done what I could to bring about 
the suggested experiments because of my confidence in Hope’s 
genuineness. 

Editor’s Note: We cheerfully print the statement Mr. Barlow 
courteously sends us, since he figures so largely in the article 
appearing in the June Journal. The discussion is now closed. 
The Price-Dingwall-Hope Case ceased to have any scientific in- 
terest from the moment it became known that a period of a month 
had elapsed from the time the marked plates were received from 
the manufacturer until they were used in the experiment, during 
which they had passed through several hands. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN FRANCE 


BY STANLEY DE BRATH 


Since the foundation of the International Metapsychic Insti- 
tute (89 Avenue Niel, Paris xvii) by M. Jean Meyer, the prog- 
ress of metapsychic science in France has been such as thoroughly 
to justify the expectations of its generous founder. It will be 
remembered that M. Meyer, having obtained convincing personal 
proof of certain supernormal facts, devoted a large sum to the 
endowment of the Institute which was immediately recognised by 
the French Government as “ of public utility ”. 

Feeling that only by experimental method applied under rigid 
conditions by scientific men of high standing could the facts win 
general assent and produce their far-reaching religious and social 
consequences, he resolved to make the Institute before all things 
scientific. The original Committee included Professor Charles 
Richet, holding the Chair of Physiology in the University of 
Paris; Professor Santoliquido, Minister of Public Health in the 
Kingdom of Italy; Count de Gramont of the Institute of France; 
the Medical Inspector-General Calmette; the veteran astronomer 
Camille Flammarion; M. G. Delanne, an experienced investigator 
of psychic matters; M. Jules Roche, ex-minister of State; Dr. 
Tessier, professor of clinical Medicine in the hospital of Lyons; 
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and Dr. Gustave Geley, well-known by his masterly work on the 
Subconscious, accepted the directorship. The Committee has been 
further strengthened by the admission of Sir Oliver Lodge, Pro- 
fessor Bozzano, and Professor Leclainche, member of the Insti- 
tute of France and Inspector-General of Sanitary services (Agri- 
culture). These names are given to show that the investigations 
are supervised and conducted by men of the highest scientific 
reputation; several of them not merely holding ‘ watching briefs’ 
but themselves conducting actual experimental work. 

The Institute has a library, reading-room, lecture and recep- 
tion rooms, but its chief feature is a laboratory in which I have 
been privileged to spend many hours, fitted with all kinds of 
appliances for the automatic registration of weight of the medium 
during the production of phenomena; photographic facilities; 
lighting graduated from faint red up to the most brilliant are- 
lights ; wire cages to make fraud impossible even in darkness ; and 
every expedient that ingenuity can devise. 

It will therefore be perceived how radically different from 
those of the ordinary séance are the conditions under which the 
experiments are carried out. In addition the Director himself 
always takes charge of the investigations and is assisted by reli- 
able and experienced coadjutors. In a recent speech the Presi- 
dent referred to the work undertaken by Dr. Geley—to convince 
men of eminence of the vulgar errors by which metapsychic ex- 
periments are mis-represented and to demonstrate the reality of 
the facts. The Institute would invite learned men of good faith 
and good will to verify facts for themselves: its supporters had 
all risked their reputations, trusting in the future to do them 
justice, and had only one ambition—the triumph of truth. Dr. 
Richet warmly supported the tribute paid to Dr. Geley as direc- 
tor, saying that he merited the title of “ Servant of Truth.” 

The result is that the Bulletin of the Institute, (now called 
the Revue Métapsychique) stands on quite another level than the 
reports of single observers however personally reliable, and has 
already taken rank as the first authority on experimental work. 
No one need have any hesitation in accepting its records as abso- 
lutely reliable and exact. Thirty distinguished men of letters 
and science, including eighteen medical men of high standing, 
have recently signed and permitted publication of their conviction 
of the undeniable genuineness of the manifestations at which they 
have been present, under the most rigid conditions of control. 
These names are published in the May issue of this Journal for 
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the current year. Metapsychic phenomena are now claiming the 
attention of thinking men. Two Prime Ministers of Britain, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone and Mr. Arthur Balfour have both spoken 
of psychic research as “ the most important scientific work now 
being done in the world.” But this work cannot be done by mere 
observation and collection of “ cases”: a central laboratory in 
which detailed experiment directed to definite ends can be carried 
out is a primary necessity. Such experiments involve prolonged 
work under varied conditions with those peculiarly constituted 
subjects called “ mediums ” whose special idiosyncrasies are by 
no means the least puzzling branch of this mysterious new science. 
The true experimental method which has given such splendid 
results since the seventeenth century in the physical and natural 
sciences is especially needed in these studies which reveal a whole 
world of intelligent powers, and have already profoundly modified 
the religious concepts of a very large number of persons. Being 
a revelation of the entirely unknown they lend themselves to hasty 
generalisations, to crude theories and even to superstitions ; and 
touching as they do the great problems of human life and destiny, 
the voice of Science, fearless in investigation and cautious in con- 
clusions, is more than ever necessary for those who would know 
truth but are uncertain what is to be believed among the many 
discordant dogmatisms of our time. 

Under these conditions, making fraud physically impossible, 
the three leading classes of phenomena mentioned by Professor 
Richet in his Treatise on Metapsychics *—Lucidity, movements 
of objects without apparent contact (telekinesis), and materiali- 
sations (seemingly living ectoplasmic forms)—have been verified 
as indisputable facts. 

Materialisations. Objective phenomena bulk large in the 
Proceedings of the Institute; and with good reasons, firstly be- 
cause these are capable of exact experiment in contrast to mere 
observation, and secondly because objective facts make it difficult 
for sceptics to refer the whole of the metapsychic phenomena 
whose very existence they have so long strenuously denied, to 
illusions of the “ subconscious mind”. This disposition is amus- 
ingly shown by many critics of Professor Richet’s work, who 


* Traité de Métapsychique, published Jan., 1922. A trans- 
lation has been published in the current year (1923) by the 
Macmillan Company, U. S. A. and by Messrs. Collins in England, 
under the title Thirty Years of Psychical Research. 
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while accepting the phenomena of lucidity and clairvoyance 
whose validity depends on the honesty and competence often of a 
single witness, reject the experiments made by a committee of 
men of science in a locked laboratory under the most rigid con- 
ditions of control. 

Several experiments with the Polish medium Franek Kluski 
were the first undertaken. This gentleman who belongs to a lib- 
eral profession and is moreover a writer and poet, placed himself 
at the disposal of the Institute without fees. His gifts are said 
to be hereditary. The phenomena obtained through his instru- 
mentality were (1) Manifestations of amorphous ectoplasm with 
luminous effects; (2) Materialisation of human hands and faces; 
(3) Materialisation of animal forms; (4) Telekinesis and raps; 
(5)Manifestations of external or externalised intelligence. 

The séances took place by weak red light, sufficient however 
to allow of the medium being seen; his hands were also held 
throughout the experiments by an observer on each side, though 
in the condition of semi-trance he is absolutely passive. 

The ectoplasm emanates in a vaporous form like a cloud and 
only occasionally becomes liquid or semi-solid. It is accompanied 
by a strong odor of ozone, and is often slightly phosphorescent, 
more luminous spots appearing in it at intervals. This vaporous 
ectoplasm condenses under the eyes of the operators into human 
hands and faces, their gradual development being apparent to the 
eve. They are not only visible but can be touched and they show 
all the semblance of life, the hands move and grasp, the faces 
smile and the eyes move. In Kluski’s case these materialisations 
seem less solid than those produced by the instrumentality of 
“Eva C.” which were photographed many times by flashlight 
during the whole course of their development and reabsorption, 
but they were sufficiently solid to give grounds for thinking that 
it might be possible to repeat the experiences of Aksakof and 
Delanne by moulding them in paraffin wax. 

This was successfully done. A bath of wax kept at melting 
point was provided, and for additional proof to sceptics that the 
moulds were made then and there, the paraffin was coloured blue 
and a chemical admitting of easy test (cholesterin) was secretly 
mixed with the paraffin. The ectoplasmic hands dipped them- 
selves into the wax, thus coating themselves with a glove of con- 
gealed wax from which they were released by dematerialisation, 
leaving the empty glove. This was repeated many times. I have 
seen twenty-eight of the moulds produced by filling the gloves 
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with plaster. The hands are of various sizes and in many posi- 
tions, single and clasped hands. Some are no larger than the 
hands of children, but all are perfectly modelled and show the 
folds and markings of the skin. All are physiologically adult 
hands, not resembling a child’s hand in anything but size. The 
“ gloves ” are extremely thin, the average thickness not exceeding 
.039 of an inch, (slightly over 42nd), showing the blue coloration 
and giving the reaction of cholesterin when tested with sulphuric 
acid. Challenges were made to reproduce similar gloves by any 
method and in any time by normal methods; they have not been 
taken up. The actual gloves were produced in two or three min- 
utes. The Revue Métapsychique has published photographs of 
these gloves and also of the cast of a foot. The report continues: 

“ At all successful séances except the first we observed appa- 
ritions of human faces .... Under the conditions of control 
that have been described, (séances in our locked laboratory, no 
possible confederacy, the medium held by both hands and weak 
red light) the actuality of ectoplasmic forms giving all the char- 
acteristics of the human face seems to us indisputable. These 
faces were of natural size. They usually appeared behind the 
medium or at his side. They were placed higher than the heads 
of Franek and the experimenters sitting round him. They seemed 
to be the visible faces of human beings standing up whose bodies 
were invisible, but several times we could see the bust and arms 
also materialised. As the visibility was low these beings fre- 
quently took hold of the phosphorescent screens placed on the 
table before the medium and held them to their faces to make 
them more observable. At other times the materialised figures, 
instead of using the screens, were lit by a self-luminous substance. 
The phenomenon strikingly resembled the well-known painting by 
James Tissot. Also on several occasions the faces were them- 
selves luminous.” 

At the séance of Nov. 20th, 1920: 

The phosphorescent screens were raised very high and for 
considerable time, in contact with faces which they illuminated: 
I recognised the face of the young man previously seen, the hair 
under a veil, a small moustache, aquiline nose, dark and very 
bright eyes. Then the head of an old woman very wrinkled and 
toothless. On her head is a veil with a double knot over the 
forehead ; then a head of which I could see only the top under a 
veil... . The word Thomasch, the Polish pronunication of 
Thomas, was heard repeated in a weak voice at the side and 
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behind the medium, near Count Jules Potocki Then the 
name ‘ Olesia’ was spelt out by raps, being the first name of a 
deceased sister of the Count. Then there appeared near his head 
a self-luminous form.” 

Various and well-marked instances of movements of objects 
without contact are recounted and also the messages closing the 
experiments, given by raps, “ Wake up the medium.” These 
manifestations of intelligent direction were closely connected with 
the physical appearances, and directed to a definite end. “ The 
contacts of the hands, the lights, the apparitions of faces, plainly 
showed a conscious directing purpose, apparently self-directive.” 
(Quoted from Nos. 3-6 of the Revue for 1921). 


(To be continued) 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 
BY GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY 


The Quarterly Board Meeting of the Trustees of the Society 
was held on Wednesday, July 18th, the President in the chair. 
The Board received the regular reports of the Treasurer and the 
Secretary. A committee was appointed to take up the matter of 
a special effort to wipe out the deficit. The budget for the current 
quarter was duly voted as recommended by the Treasurer. The 
Secretary reported twenty favorable responses to the policy and 
appeals of the Journal in the quarter ended in June, and the 
matter of State and Local Councils was assigned to the special 
attention of a committee, for consideration and advice. 

A letter of resignation from Mrs. Margaret Deland was read 
and the resignation accepted. There being two vacancies upon 
the Board, two new members were elected to fill out their terms 
for the year 1923; Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, the well-known 
scientist, long editor of the “ Scientific American” but now re- 
tired from that connection to take up his own active business in 
the engineering field; and Mr. Charles M. Baldwin, an old New 
Yorker and man of affairs. Each of these gentlemen has been 
interested in the work of the Society for the full extent of its life, 
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Mr. Kaempffert being an old friend of Dr. James H. Hyslop, and 
a member of the Council chosen by Professor McDougall during 
his Presidency, and Mr. Baldwin having been acquainted well 
with Dr. Hodgson and the old American Branch Society as well 
as with Dr. Hyslop in the early history of the independent or- 
ganization that has since been established. 

The membership continues to increase and especial interest 
is being manifested by those of our members who read for scien- 
tific guidance and direction in a field where they find themselves 
unequipped as judges and critics in the midst of a bewilderment 
of reports of experiences and experiments by both professionals 
and rank amateurs. Letters received by the Secretary in the 
past quarter denote this fact plainly. 

One subscription toward effacing the deficit was received just 
prior to the meeting—$25.00 from Mrs. E. B. Butler. The 
Treasurer hopes to have many additions both large and small to 
report at the next meeting. 


GertrupE Ocpen Tupspsy, Secretary. 


* * * 


Mr. John B. Reimer, a Patron of the Society, would like to 
become a Founder, provided another member will also take a 
Foundership. Thus increasing our endowment,—if only one per- 
son responds, and there should be several—will add to our income 


sufficiently to meet a quarter of a year’s rent. 
Who'll buy? 


* * * 


The Journal of the S. P. R. for June contains an account 
of a case of an apparition at the time of a fatal illness, an 
apparition of a sort that is familiar. It contains also the re- 
port of a cross-correspondence between statements made through 
two different mediums. The case is contributed by the Rev. 
W. S. Irving, whose work we had a note about in our last 
issue. Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Brittain are the two mediums con- 
cerned in the cross-correspondence, and the communicator is Mrs. 
Irving, the deceased wife of the sitter. The notes are verbatim, 
and the record an interesting one. The matter concerns the 
housecleaning in Mrs. Irving’s home and the struggle against the 
invasion of spiders which the housekeeper found in the pantries, 
particularly the shelf above the meat safe. Mr. Irving was not 
aware of the housekeeper’s difficulties or of the spider pest at the 
time of his sittings. Mrs. Irving was not especially afraid of 
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spiders or averse to them more than any good housekeeper. The 
two records make an interesting item of the evidential sort. The 
spiders were discovered by the housekeeper, who knew nothing of 
the psychic experiments, on March 27th. The sittings were held 
in January on the 24th and 25th; so the information, apparently 
from Mrs. Irving, deceased, concerning spiders, antedated the 
housekeeper’s report to Mr. Irving by two months, and they were 
correctly located as to their relation to the meat safe. 
* * * 

* Psychic Science ” for July, 1923, contains an explanation of 
the Glastonbury scripts, with reproductions of originals, by the 
editor, Mr. F. Bligh Bond. Whatever Mr. Bond publishes has a 
very decided interest and value; and we would commend a reading 
of the article which he entitles “ Metagnosis; a Link with Greater 
Intelligences,” to our readers. To those who are familiar with 
“The Gate of Remembrance” the lure of Mr. Bond’s reports 
needs no mention. This is a further installment of the same kind 
of work and in the quaint language of the old monks. 

The Quarterly contains also an account of remarkable expe- 
riences in the earlier mediumship of Evan Powell; and an article 
on Hyper-Physical Photography with photographic illustrations 
by Stanley De Brath, whose plates are from the work of the Crewe 
Circle—still under fire. There is also a record of a spirit mate- 
rialisation by Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. The materialised creature 
was said to be a pithecanthropus. The medium was Franek 
Kluski. The account is of an occurrence of a type difficult of 
credence by those at a distance, like ourselves; but we are in no 
position either to deny or to affirm. There is also a record of 
apport phenomena—spontaneous phenomena with Herr Melzer of 
Dresden. Dr. Christopher Schréder of Berlin is the reporter and 
was the sitter. These, again, are phenomena of the physical type, 
and difficult of acceptance as they verge upon the miraculous. 
Until we know more about the processes of physical mediumship 
and the underlying laws of matter by which they must be possible 
if they actually occur, it remains difficult to accept such reports. 
But it is highly desirable that they be made ard made most par- 
ticularly and carefully with accurate witness and every safe- 
guard; and we must be grateful to those who are collecting such 
data for further study. 

Affirmation and denial never solved the Roentgen photographs, 
nor do they solve problems in psychic photography and materiali- 
sations which apparently occur in the presence of certain types of 
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psychics. Physical phenomena seems to occur chiefly on the Con- 
tinent, where the history of careful scientific work in the psychic 
field is younger than in England and America. The development 
of scientific interest in the work seems to be concurrent with a 
diminution of the physical phenomena. Whether the connection 
be due to more critical method or to less need for the spectacular 
demand upon interest and attention, one wonders. Time and 
careful experiment alone can answer. 

* * * 
Mr. Bird in Europe. 

In the “ Scientfic American” for June and July, 1923, Mr. 
Bird continues his accounts of his experiences and experiments 
with psychic circles in Europe. He reports at length, in June, an 
experiment in “ psychic photography ” with the Crewe Circle, in 
March, on the eve of his departure to the Continent. 

There is nothing novel in the account, saving the one state- 
ment that the plates in his experiment were handled by him only, 
from purchase to fixing bath. This and Mr. Lindsay Johnson’s 
are the only such statements we recall having read in connection 
with the work of Mr. Hope and Mrs. Buxton. The one time of 
contact with the plates was in the still sealed box during their 
“ magnetization ” under the hands of Mrs. Buxton and Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Bird and his fellow-sitter, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. This 
always occurs and, as it seems to one who looks the reports over 
thoughtfully and from a distance, there is reason to make more 
careful note of the possibilities at this particular point of the 
procedure. 

Mr. Bird, on two exposures, secured one normal plate, and one 
which bore extras of the familiar type. He did his own developing 
and fixing, and is convinced that there was no tampering with the 
plates by manipulation. As to possible effects of ultra violet 
light, he does not pretend to decide, as his experiment was under- 
taken, as was his whole European trip, “merely to get—first 
hand personal impressions as to the nature of these physical 
phenomena, about which so much has been written and so little 
really understood.” 

The reports he offers the readers of his journal are not pre- 
sented as scientifically protected and correct. They therefore 
interest us merely as news from the outside world. 

In the July “ Scientific American ” he describes “ a very noisy 
evening with a private psychic circle in London.” This was of a 
type too often met with in large mixed circles, without any safe- 
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guards on the part of anyone to protect the work from trick and 
fraud of the crudest sort. It therefore has no bearing or interest 
for anyone interested in test conditions and honest work save to 
point a warning against the waste of time and energy upon futili- 
ties in circles. As Mr. Bird points out, the only claim upon 
attention in this instance lies in the fact that no one gained either 
money or public reputation from the meetings of this circle which 
have been quietly kept up for several years by the members of 
the group. —G. O. T. 
* * * 

During the week beginning May 20th, 1923, the “ Scientific 
American ” Committee tested the claims of George Valiantine, a 
somewhat well-known physical medium, in whose dark sittings 
purported touches and other physical acts by spirits, also 
“ independent spirit voices ” are prominent features. Of the five 
official judges appointed by the “ Scientific American ” for its 
tests, all of whom are affiliated with the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, three, namely, Messrs. Carrington, Houdini and 
Prince, were in attendance, the first two named being present at 
one sitting each, and the last named at two. 

In the columns of the magazine which had the tests in charge 
a full account of the results may be found, and only the briefest 
summary is necessary here. At the final sitting on May 26th, 
special apparatus were installed. There was an electrical con- 
nection with the chair in which the medium sat, so arranged that 
it ceased the moment his body was lifted from it, whereupon a 
light in an adjoining room went out. There was also a dicto- 
graph, and stenographers in the adjoining room took down all 
that was uttered and also established the relation in point of 
time between the acts of the supposed spirits and the periods 
when the light vanished. It was determined that the medium left 
his chair fifteen times, sometimes for as long as eighteen seconds, 
and that these periods corresponded with those when persons 
present were touched at a distance from the chair. The subse- 
quent claim of the medium that it was the shifting of his body in 
the chair which caused the light to go out will be seen to be 
ludicrous by anyone who will try shifting in such a manner as to 
relieve the chair of his weight for eighteen seconds by the watch. 

The daily press was deceived by the silence of two of the 
judges so as to imply that only the magician member was shrewd 
enough to suspect fraud previous to the demonstration, simply 
because he was the only one that happened to talk about it. The 
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fact is that none of the judges at any time saw or heard any- 
thing which, under the conditions prevailing, seemed in the 
slightest impressive. There was filed in the archives of the 
Society, two days before the final demonstration, a report stating 
that the phenomena witnessed on the 24th, “were of the most 
unconvincing character.” Nothing better appeared on the final 
evening, when the apparatus was used which demonstrated that 
the previous opinion of the judges was correct.—W. F. P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Universal Medium, by J. N. Lanpvseer Mackenzie. 
(The English Bookshop, D. V. Nichols, N. Y., 1923. 
Pp. xvii+139.) 

The sub-title of this volume indicates that the author claims 
to present “ A New Interpretation of the Soul,” and she maintains 
that “it is the soul which feels.” The same contention has been 
supported in recent years by Berry and Mackenzie in their vol- 
ume, “ The Trinity of Life.” The present is a more extended 
treatise. There is a careful distinction maintained between 
“soul” and “ spirit ”, as concepts. Psychic phenomena she re- 
gards as normal, but not understood generally. 

The chapter heads of the volume arouse curiosity in the reader, 
and the work, being of an order not stereotyped, is thought pro- 
voking to the average lay reader who knows only the orthodox 
stock phrases and terms of psychology. The chapter on telep- 
athy, Miss Mackenzie has informed us, was written just subse- 
quent to a discussion of that subject with Professor Hyslop in 
1919. Psychic researchers will find presentations of unique points 
of view in reference to the subconscious, subliminal, memory, the 
senses, and psychic communication.—G, O. T. 


No, Not Dead; They Live, by Witson G. Bairey, M. D. (I. F. 
Huntzinger Co., Camden, N. J. Pp. xi+-254. Price, $2.00.) 


This is a volume of gleanings from Dr. Bailey’s reading and 
personal experience which sets forth in a very simple fashion 
arguments and counter-arguments as to the continuity of life 
after death of the bodily instrument. He leads up to the argu- 
ment by sketches of the nature and development of the body and 
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its material components. The book is designed to encourage the 
layman to think and read along psychic and spiritual lines, as 
Dr. Bailey himself has done, to the end that he may grasp and 
welcome the point of view of the convinced spiritist. There are 
liberal quotations from the standard authorities and literature 
of the subject. The work is popular, not profound, and brims 
over with the author’s convinced optimism as to the meaning and 
relation of this life and that which he is certain is to follow it. 

There is an appendix 86 pages in length giving brief and 
pertinent excerpts from authorities who have written upon the 
subjects he presents.—G. O. T. 
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